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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  American  edition  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley  calls  for  a  few  words  by  way  of  preface,  for 
there  existed  a  particular  relationship  between  the  English 
writer  and  his  transatlantic  readers. 

From  the  time  that  his  Lay  Sernums  was  published  his 
essays  found  in  the  United  States  an  eager  audience,  who 
appreciated  above  all  things  his  directness  and  honesty  of 
purpose  and  the  unflinching  spirit  in  which  he  pursued 
the  truth.  Whether  or  not,  as  some  affirm,  the  American 
public  "  discovered  "  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  they  responded 
at  once  to  the  influence  of  the  younger  evolutionary  writer, 
whose  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  nature  was  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  his  interest  in  human  life  and  its  prob- 
lems. And  when,  a  few  years  later,  after  more  than  one 
invitation,  he  came  to  lecture  in  the  United  States  and  made 
himself  personally  known  to  his  many  readers,  it  was  this 
widespread  response  to  his  influence  which  made  his  wel- 
come comparable,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  to  a  royal 
progress. 

His  own  interest  in  the  present  problems  of  the  country 
and  the  possibilities  of  its  future  was  always  keen,  not 
merely  as  touching  the  development  of  a  vast  political 
force — one  of  the  dominant  factors  of  the  near  future — but 
far  more  as  touching  the  character  of  its  approaching  great- 
ness. Huge  territories  and  vast  resources  were  of  small 
interest  to  him  in  comparison  with  the  use  to  which  they 
should  be  put.  None  felt  more  vividly  than  he  that  the 
true  greatness  of  a  nation  would  depend  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  principles  it  adopted,  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  nation  and  shape  the  channels 
in  which  the  currents  of  its  being  will  hereafter  flow. 
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This  was  the  note  he  struck  in  the  appeal  for  intellectual 
sincerity  and  clearness  which  he  made  at  the  end  of  his 
New  York  Lectures  on  Evolution,  The  same  note  domi- 
nates that  letter  to  his  sister — a  Southerner  by  adoption 
— ^which  gives  his  reading  of  the  real  issue  at  stake  in 
the  great  civil  war.  Slaver}'  is  bad  for  the  slave,  but  far 
worse  for  the  master,  as  sapping  his  character  and  making 
impossible  that  moral  vigour  of  the  individual  on  which  is 
based  the  collective  vigour  of  the  nation. 

The  interest  with  which  he  followed  the  later  develop- 
ment of  social  problems  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  except 
to  say  that  he  watched  their  earlier  maturity  in  America 
as  an  indication  of  the  problems  which  would  afterwards 
call  for  a  solution  in  his  own  country.  His  share  in  treat- 
ing them  was  limited  to  examining  the  principles  of  social 
philosophy  on  which  some  of  the  proposed  remedies  for 
social  troubles  were  based,  and  this  examination  may  be 
found  in  his  Collected  Essays,  But  the  educational  cam- 
paign  which  he  carried  on  in  England  had  its  counterpart 
in  America.  It  was  not  only  that  he  was  chosen  to  open 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  the  type  of  a  new  form 
of  education ;  there  and  elsewhere  pupils  of  his  carried  out 
in  America  his  methods  of  teaching  biology,  while  others 
engaged  in  general  education  would  write  testifying  to  the 
influence  of  his  ideas  upon  their  own  methods  of  teaching. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  was  further  from 
his  mind  than  the  desire  to  found  a  school  of  thought.  He 
only  endeavoured  as  a  scholar  and  a  student  to  clear  up 
his  own  thoughts  and  help  others  to  clear  theirs,  whether 
in  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  world.  This  was  the 
help  he  steadfastly  hoped  to  give  the  people,  that  interact- 
ing union  of  intellectual  freedom  and  moral  discernment 
which  may  be  furthered  by  good  education  and  training, 
by  precept  and  example,  that  basis  of  all  social  health  and 
prosperity.  And  if,  as  he  said,  he  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  had  done  his  best  to  help  the  people, 
he  meant  assuredly  not  the  people  only  of  his  native  land, 
but  the  wider  world  to  whom  his  words  could  be  carried. 
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My  father's  life  was  one  of  so  many  interests,  and  his 
work  was  at  all  times  so  diversified,  that  to  follow  each 
thread  separately,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  on  that  alone 
for  a  time,  would  be  to  give  a  false  impression  of  his  activity 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  his  labours.  All  through  his 
active  career  he  was  equally  busy  with  research  into  nature, 
with  studies  in  philosophy,  with  teaching  and  administra- 
tive work.  The  real  measure  of  his  energy  can  only  be 
found  when  all  these  are  considered  together.  Without 
this  there  can  be  no  conception  of  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  him  in  his  chosen  life's  work.  The  mere  amount  of 
his  research  is  greatly  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  it. 

But  great  as  was  the  impression  left  by  these  researches 
in  purely  scientific  circles,  it  is  not  by  them  alone  that  he 
made  his  impression  upon  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries. 
They  were  chiefly  moved  by  something  over  and  above 
his  wide  knowledge  in  so  many  fields — by  his  passionate 
sincerity,  his  interest  not  only  in  pure  knowledge,  but  in 
human  life,  by  his  belief  that  the  interpretation  of  the  book 
of  nature  was  not  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  ultimate  prob- 
lems of  existence;  by  the  love  of  truth,  in  short,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  gave  the  key  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself. 

Accordingly,  I  have  not  discussed  with  any  fulness  the 
value  of  his  technical  contributions  to  natural  science;  I 
have  not  drawn  up  a  compendium  of  his  philosophical 
views.  One  is  a  work  for  specialists;  the  other  can  be 
gathered  from  his  published  works.  I  have  endeavoured 
rather  to  give  the  public  a  picture,  so  far  as  I  can,  of  the 
man  himself,  of  his  aims  in  the  many  struggles  in  which 
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he  was  engaged,  of  his  character  and  temperament,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  various  works  were  be- 
gun and  completed. 

So  far  as  possible,  I  have  made  his  letters,  or  extracts 
from  them,  tell  the  story  of  his  life.  If  those  of  any  given 
period  are  diverse  in  tone  and  character,  it  is  simply  because 
they  reflect  an  equal  diversity  of  occupations  and  interests. 
Few  of  the  letters,  however,  are  of  any  great  length ;  many 
are  little  more  than  hurried  notes ;  others,  mainly  of  private 
interest,  supply  a  sentence  here  and  there  to  fill  in  the 
general  outline. 

Moreover,  whenever  circumstances  permit,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  own  part  in  the  book  entirely  im- 
personal. My  experience  is  that  the  constant  iteration  by 
the  biographer  of  his  relationship  to  the  subject  of  his 
memoir,  can  become  exasperating  to  the  reader;  so  that 
at  the  risk  of  offending  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  have 
chosen  the  other  course. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  all  who 
have  sent  me  letters  or  supplied  information,  and  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  DufI, 
Professor  Howes,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole,  for  their  contributions  to  the  book;  but 
above  all  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
whose  invaluable  help  in  reading  proofs  and  making  sug- 
gestions has  been,  as  it  were,  a  final  labour  of  love  for  the 
memory  of  their  old  friend. 
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CHAPTER   I 
1825-1842 

In  the  year  1825  Ealing  was  as  quiet  a  country  village  as 
could  be  found  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
Here  stood  a  large  semi-public  school,  which  had  risen  to 
the  front  rank  in  numbers  and  reputation  under  Dr.  Nich- 
olas, of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  who  in  1791  became  the 
son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  previous  master. 

The  senior  assistant-master  in  this  school  was  George 
Huxley,  a  tall,  dark,  rather  full-faced  man,  quick  tempered, 
and  distinguished,  in  his  son's  words,  by  "  that  glorious 
firmness  which  one's  enemies  called  obstinacy."  In  the  year 
1810  he  had  married  Rachel  Withers;  she  bore  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter 
died  in  infancy;  the  seventh  and  youngest  surviving  child 
was  Thomas  Henry. 

George  Huxley,  the  master  at  Ealing,  was  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Huxley  and  Margaret  James,  who  were  mar- 
ried at  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  on  September  8,  1773. 
This  Thomas  Huxley  continued  to  live  at  Coventry  until 
his  death  in  January  1796,  when  he  left  behind  him  a  large 
family  and  no  very  great  wealth.  The  most  notable  item 
in  the  latter  is  the  "  capital  Messuage,  by  me  lately  pur- 
chased of  Mrs.  Ann  Thomas,"  which  he  directs  to  be  sold 
to  pay  his  debts — an  inn,  apparently,  for  the  testator  is 
described  as  a  victualler.  Family  tradition  tells  that  he  came 
to  Coventry  from  Lichfield,  and  if  so,  he  and  his  sons  after 
him  exemplify  the  tendency  to  move  south,  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  those  of  the  same  name  who  migrated  from 
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their  original  home  in  Cheshire.  This  home  is  represented 
to-day  by  a  farm  in  the  Wirral,  about  eight  miles  from 
Chester,  called  Huxley  Hall.  From  this  centre  Huxleys 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  such  as  Overton  and 
Eccleston,  Clotton  and  Duddon,  Tattenhall  and  Wettenhall ; 
others  to  Chester  and  Brindley  near  Nantwich.  The  south-  ' 
ward  movement  carries  some  to  the  Welsh  border,  others 
into  Shropshire.  The  Wettenhall  family  established  them- 
selves in  the  fourth  generation  at  Rushall,  and  held  property 
in  Handsworth  and  Walsall;  the  Brindley  family  sent  a 
branch  to  Macclesfield,  whose  representative,  Samuel,  must 
have  been  on  the  town  council  when  the  Young  Pretender 
rode  through  on  his  way  to  Derby,  for  he  was  mayor  in 
1746;  while  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  George, 
the  disinherited  heir  of  Brindley,  became  a  merchant  in 
London,  and  purchased  Wyre  Hall  at  Edmonton,  where  his 
descendants  lived  for  four  generations,  his  grandson  being 
knighted  by  Charles  H  in  1663. 

But  my  father  had  no  particular  interest  in  tracing  his 
early  ancestry.  "  My  own  genealogical  inquiries,"  he  said, 
"  have  taken  me  so  far  back  that  I  confess  the  later  stages 
do  not  interest  me."  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however, 
my  mother  persuaded  him  to  see  what  could  be  found  out 
about  Huxley  Hall  and  the  origin  of  the  name.  This  proved 
to  be  from  the  manor  of  Huxley  or  Hodesleia,  whereof  one 
Swanus  de  Hockenhull  was  enfeoffed  by  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Werburgh  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Of  the 
grandsons  of  this  Swanus,  the  eldest  kept  the  manor  and 
name  of  Hockenhull  (which  is  still  extant  in  the  Midlands) ; 
the  younger  ones  took  their  name  from  the  other  fief. 

But  the  historian  of  Cheshire  records  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  respectability  of  the  name,  it  was  unlawfully  assumed 
by  divers  '*  losels  and  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,"  and 
my  father,  with  a  fine  show  of  earnestness,  used  to  declare 
that  he  was  certain  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  name  were 
far  too  sober  and  respectable  to  have  produced  such  a 
reprobate  as  himself,  and  one  of  these  "  losels  "  must  be  his 
progenitor. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  born  at  Ealing  on  May  4, 
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That  peculiarity  has  been  passed  on  to  me  in  full  strength;  it 
has  often  stood  me  in  good  stead;  it  has  sometimes  played  me 
sad  tricks,  and  it  has  always  been  a  danger.  But,  after  all,  if 
my  time  were  to  come  over  again,  there  is  nothing  I  would  less 
willingly  part  with  than  my  inheritance  of  mother-wit. 

Restless,  talkative,  untiring  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she 
was  at  sixty-six  "  as  active  and  energetic  as  a  young  wom- 
an." His  early  devotion  to  her  was  remarkable.  Describ- 
ing her  to  his  future  wife  he  writes : — 

As  a  child  my  love  for  her  was  a  passion.  I  have  lain  awake 
for  hours  crying  because  I  had  a  morbid  fear  of  her  death ;  her 
approbation  was  my  greatest  reward,  her  displeasure  my  great- 
est punishment. 

I  have  next  to  nothing  to  say  about  my  childhood  (he  con- 
tinues in  the  Autobiography).  In  later  years  my  mother,  look- 
ing at  me  almost  reproachfully,  would  sometimes  say,  "  Ah  !  you 
were  such  a  pretty  boy !  "  whence  I  had  no  difficulty  in  conclud- 
ing that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my  early  promise  in  the  matter  of 
looks.  In  fact,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  certain  curls  of 
which  I  was  vain,  and  of  a  conviction  that  I  closely  resembled 
that  handsome,  courtly  gentleman.  Sir  Herbert  Oakley,  who  was 
vicar  of  our  parish,  and  who  was  as  a  god  to  us  country  folk, 
because  he  was  occasionally  visited  by  the  then  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge.  I  remember  turning  my  pinafore  wrong  side 
forwards  in  order  to  represent  a  surplice,  and  preaching  to  my 
mother's  maids  in  the  kitchen  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Sir  Her- 
bert's manner  one  Sunday  morning  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  at  church.  That  is  the  earliest  indication  of  the  strong 
clerical  affinities  which  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
always  ascribed  to  me,  though  I  fancy  they  have  for  the  most 
part  remained  in  a  latent  state. 

There  remains  no  record  of  his  having  been  a  very  pre- 
cocious child.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  the  eldest  child  whose 
necessary  companionship  with  his  elders  wins  him  this 
reputation.  The  youngest  remains  a  child  among  children 
longer  than  any  other  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

One  talent,  however,  displayed  itself  early.  The  faculty 
of  drawing  he  inherited  from  his  father.  But  on  the  queer 
principle  that  training  is  either  unnecessary  to  natural  ca- 
pacity or  even  ruins  it,  he  never  received  regular  instruction 
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in  drawing;  and  his  draughtsmanship,  vigorous  as  it  was, 
and  a  genuine  medium  of  artistic  expression  as  well  as  an 
admirable  instrument  in  his  own  especial  work,  never 
reached  the  technical  perfection  of  which  it  was  naturally 
capable. 

The  amount  of  instruction,  indeed  of  any  kind,  which 
he  received  was  scanty  in  the  extreme.  For  a  couple  of 
years,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  ten,  he  was  given  a  taste  of 
the  unreformed  public  school  life,  where,  apart  from  the 
rough  and  ready  mode  of  instruction  in  vogue  and  the 
necessary  obedience  enforced  to  certain  rules,  no  means 
were  taken  to  reach  the  boys  themselves,  to  guide  them  and 
help  them  in  their  school  life.  The  new-comer  was  left  to 
struggle  for  himself  in  a  community  composed  of  human 
beings  at  their  most  heartlessly  cruel  age,  untempered  by 
any  external  influence. 

Here  he  had  little  enough  of  mental  discipline,  or  that 
deliberate  training  of  character  which  is  a  leading  object  of 
modern  education.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  learnt  was  a 
knowledge  of  undisciplined  human  nature. 

My  regular  school  training  (he  tells  us),  was  of  the  briefest, 
perhaps  fortunately;  for  though  my  way  of  life  has  made  me 
acquainted  >t'ith  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  I  deliberately  affirm  that  the  society  I  fell  into 
at  school  was  the  worst  I  have  ever  known.  We  boys  were 
average  lads,  with  much  the  same  inherent  capacity  for  good  and 
evil  as  any  others;  but  the  people  who  were  set  over  i^  cared 
about  as  much  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  as  if  they 
were  baby-farmers.  We  were  left  to  the  operation  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  ourselves ;  bullying  was  the  least  of  the 
ill  practices  current  among  us.  Almost  the  only  cheerful  remi- 
niscence in  connection  with  the  place  which  arises  in  my  mind 
is  that  of  a  battle  I  had  with  one  of  my  classmates,  who  had 
bullied  me  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  was  a  very  slight 
lad,  but  there  was  a  wild-cat  element  in  me  which,  when  roused, 
made  up  for  lack  of  weight,  and  I  licked  my  adversary  effectu- 
ally. However,  one  of  my  first  experiences  of  the  extremely 
rough-and-ready  nature  of  justice,  as  exhibited  by  the  course  of 
things  in  general,  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  I — the  victor — ^had 
a  black  eye,  while  he — the  vanquished — ^had  none,  so  that  I  got 
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into  disgrace  and  he  did  not.  We  made  it  up,  and  thereafter  I 
was  unmolested.  One  of  the  greatest  shocks  I  ever  received  in 
my  life  was  to  be  told  a  dozen  years  afterwards  by  the  groom 
who  brought  me  my  horse  in  a  stable-yard  in  Sydney  that  he 
was  my  quondam  antagonist.  He  had  a  long  story  of  family 
misfortune  to  account  for  his  position;  but  at  that  time  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  very  cautiously  with  mysterious  strangers  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  unfortunate 
young  man  had  not  only  been  "  sent  out,"  but  had  undergone 
more  than  one  colonial  conviction. 

His  brief  school  career  was  happily  cut  short  by  the 
break  up  of  the  Ealing  establishment.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Nicholas,  his  sons  attempted  to  carry  on  the  school ;  but 
the  numbers  declined  rapidly,  and  George  Huxley,  about 
1835,  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Coventry,  where  he 
obtained  the  modest  post  of  manager  of  the  Coventry  sav- 
ings bank,  while  his  daughters  eked  out  the  slender  family 
resources  by  keeping  school. 

In  the  meantime  the  boy  Tom,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
got  little  or  no  regular  instruction.  But  he  had  an  inquiring 
mind,  and  a  singularly  early  turn  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion. He  read  everything  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  his 
father's  library.  Not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  day,  he  used,  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  to  light  his  candle 
before  dawn,  pin  a  blanket  round  his  shoulders,  and  sit  up 
in  bed  to  read  Hutton's  Geology.  He  discussed  all  manner 
of  questions  with  his  parents  and  friends,  for  his  quick  and 
eager  mind  made  it  possible  for  him  to  have  friendships 
with  people  considerably  older  than  himself.  Among  these 
may  especially  be  noted  his  medical  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Cooke  of  Coventry,  who  had  married  his  sister  Ellen  in 
1839,  ^"d  through  whom  he  early  became  interested  in  hu- 
man anatomy ;  and  George  Anderson  May,  at  that  time  in 
business  at  Hinckley  (a  small  weaving  centre  some  dozen 
miles  distant  from  Coventry),  whom  his  friends  who  knew 
him  afterwards  in  the  home  which  he  made  for  himself  on 
the  farm  at  Elford,  near  Tamworth,  will  remember  for  his 
genial  spirit  and  native  love  of  letters.  There  was  a  real 
friendship  between  the  two.    The  boy  of  fifteen  notes  down 
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of  diverse  living  constructions,  and  the  modifications  of  similar 
apparatuses  to  serve  diverse  ends.  The  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion I  felt  towards  the  study  of  the  intricacies  of  living  struc- 
ture nearly  proved  fatal  to  me  at  the  outset.  I  was  a  mere  boy 
— I  think  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age — when  I 
was  taken  by  some  older  student  friends  of  mine  to  the  first 
post-mortem  examination  I  ever  attended.  All  my  life  I  have 
been  most  unfortunately  sensitive  to  the  disagreeables  which 
attend  anatomical  pursuits,  but  on  this  occasion  my  curiosity 
overpowered  all  other  feelings,  and  I  spent  two  or  three  hours 
in  gratifying  it.  I  did  not  cut  myself,  and  none  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  dissection-poison  supervened,  but  poisoned  I  was 
somehow,  and  I  remember  sinking  into  a  strange  state  of  apathy. 
By  way  of  a  last  chance,  I  was  sent  to  the  care  of  some  good, 
kind  people,  friends  of  my  father's,  who  lived  in  a  farmhouse 
in  the  heart  of  Warwickshire.  I  remember  staggering  from  my 
bed  to  the  window  on  the  bright  spring  morning  after  my 
arrival,  and  throwing  open  the  casement.  Life  seemed  to  come 
back  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  and  to  this  day  the  faint  odour 
of  wood-smoke,  like  that  which  floated  across  the  farmyard  in 
the  early  morning,  is  as  good  to  me  as  the  ''  sweet  south  upon  a 
bed  of  violets."  I  soon  recovered,  but  for  years  I  suffered  from 
occasional  paroxysms  of  internal  pain,  and  from  that  time  my 
constant  friend,  hypochondriacal  dyspepsia,  commenced  his  half- 
century  of  co-tenancy  of  my  fleshly  tabernacle. 

Some  little  time  after  his  return  from  the  voyage  of  the 
Rattlesnake,  Huxley  succeeded  in  tracing  his  good  Warwick- 
shire friends  again.  A  letter  of  May  ii,  1852,  from  one 
of  them.  Miss  K.  Jaggard,  tells  how  they  had  lost  sight  of 
the  Huxleys  after  their  departure  from  Coventry ;  how  they 
were  themselves  dispersed  by  death,  marriage,  or  retire- 
ment ;  and  then  proceeds  to  draw  a  lively  sketch  of  the  long 
delicate-looking  lad,  which  clearly  refers  to  this  period  or 
a  little  later. 

My  brother  and  sister  who  were  living  at  Grove  Fields  when 
you  visited  there,  have  now  retired  from  the  cares  of  business, 
and  are  living  very  comfortably  at  Leamington.  ...  I  suppose 
you  remember  Mr.  Joseph  Russell,  who  used  to  live  at  Avon 
Dassett.  He  is  now  married  and  gone  to  live  at  Grove  Fields, 
so  that  it  is  still  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  when 
you  knew  it    But  it  is  very  much  altered  in  appearance  since 
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on  September  29,  1840,  it  is  continued  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  concludes  with  some  vigorous  annotations  in  1845, 
when  the  little  booklet  emerged  from  a  three  years'  oblivion 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  desk.  Early  as  this  journal  is,  in  it 
the  boy  displays  three  habits  afterwards,  characteristic  of 
the  man:  the  habit  of  noting  down  any  striking  thought 
or  saying  he  came  across  in  the  course  of  his  reading;  of 
speculating  on  the  causes  of  things  and  discussing  the  right 
and  wrong  of  existing  institutions ;  and  of  making  scientific 
experiments,  using  them  to  correct  his  theories. 

The  first  entry,  the  heading,  as  it  were,  and  keynote  of 
all  the  rest,  is  a  quotation  from  Novalis : — "  Philosophy  can 
bake  no  bread ;  but  it  can  prove  for  us  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality.  Which,  now,  is  more  practical.  Philosophy  or 
Economy  ? "  The  reference  here  given  is  to  a  German 
edition  of  Novalis,  so  that  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
boy  had  learnt  enough  of  the  language  to  translate  a  bit  for 
himself,  though,  as  appears  from  entries  in  1841,  he  had 
still  to  master  the  grammar  completely. 

In  science,  he  was  much  interested  in  electricity;  he 
makes  a  galvanic  battery  "  in  view  of  experiment  to  get 
crystallized  carbon.  Got  it  deposited,  but  not  crystallized." 
Other  experiments  and  theorizing  upon  them  are  recorded 
in  the  following  year.  Another  entry  showing  the  courage 
of  youth,  deserves  mention : — 

*' Oct,  5  (1840). — Began  speculating  on  the  cause  of 
colours  at  sunset.  Has  any  explanation  of  them  ever  been 
attempted  ?  "  which  is  supplemented  by  an  extract  "  from 
old  book." 

We  may  also  remark  the  early  note  of  Radicalism  and 
resistance  to  anything  savouring  of  injustice  or  oppression, 
together  with  the  naive  honesty  of  the  admission  that  his 
opinions  may  change  with  years. 

Oct.  25  (at  Hinckley).— Read  Dr.  S.  Smith  on  the  Divine 
Government. — Agree  with  him  partly. — I  should  say  that  a  gen- 
eral belief  in  his  doctrines  would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
morals. 

Nov.  22. — .  .  .  Had  a  long  talk  with  my  mother  and  father 
about  the  right  to  make  Dissenters  pay  church   rates  —  and 
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4.  To   prepare   for   the   Matriculation   Examination   at 

London  University  which  requires  knowledge  of : — 

(a)  Algebra — Greometry )  did  not  beg^n  to  read  for 

(b)  Natural  Philosophy  J      this  till  April. 

(c)  Chemistry. 

(d)  Greek — Latin. 

(e)  English   History   down   to  end  of  seventeenth 

century. 
(/)  Ancient  History. 
English  Grammar. 

5.  To  make  copious  notes  of  all  things  I  read. 

Projects  completed — 

I.  Partly.    2.  Not  at  all.    3  and  5,  stuck  to  these  pretty 

closely. 
4.    (e)  Read  as  far  as  Henry  HL  in  Hume. 

(a)  Evolution  and  involution. 

(b)  Refraction  of  light — Polarisation  partly. 

(c)  Laws    of    combination — must    read    them    over 

again. 

(d)  Nothing. 

(f)  Nothing. 

I  must  get  on  faster  than  this.  I  must  adopt  a  fixed  plan  of 
studies,  for  unless  this  is  done  I  find  time  slips  away  without 
knowing  it — and  let  me  remember  this — ^that  it  is  better  to  read 
a  little  and  thoroughly,  than  cram  a  crude  undigested  mass  into 
my  head,  though  it  be  great  in  quantity. 

(This  is  about  the  only  resolution  I  have  ever  stuck  to — 

1845). 

[Well  do  I  remember  how  in  that  little  narrow  surgery  I 

used  to  work  morning  after  morning  and  evening  after  evening 
at  that  insufferably  dry  and  profitless  book,  Hume's  History, 
how  I  worked  against  hope  through  the  series  of  thefts,  rob- 
beries, and  throat-cutting  in  those  three  first  volumes,  and  how 
at  length  I  gave  up  the  task  in  utter  disgust  and  despair. 

Macintosh's  History,  on  the  other  hand,  I  remember  reading 
with  great  pleasure,  and  also  Guizot's  Civilisation  in  Europe,  the 
scientific  theoretical  form  of  the  latter  especially  pleased  me,  but 
the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  test  his  conclusions  was  a 
great  drawback.    1845]. 

There  follow  notes  of  work  done  in  successive  weeks-^ 
June  20  to  August  9,  and  September  27  to  October  4. 
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History,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Physiology ;  makes 
an  electro-magnet ;  reads  Guizot's  History  of  Civilisation  in 
Europe,  on  which  he  remarks  "an  excellent  work — ^very 
tough  reading,  though." 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  under  "  Miscellaneous," 
"  Became  acquainted  with  constitution  of  French  Chambre 
des  deputes  and  their  parties." 

It  was  his  practice  to  note  any  sayings  that  struck 
him: — 

Truths :  "  I  hate  all  people  who  want  to  found  sects.  It  is 
not  error  but  sects — it  is  not  error  but  sectarian  error,  nay,  and 
even  sectarian  truth,  which  causes  the  unhappiness  of  man- 
kind."— ^Lessing. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  grow  old  to  become  more  indul- 
gent I  see  no  fault  committed  that  I  have  not  committed 
myself.  .  .  ." — Goethe. 

"  One  solitary  philosopher  may  be  great,  virtuous,  and  happy 
in  the  midst  of  poverty,  but  not  a  whole  nation.  .  .  ." — Isaac 
Iselin. 

1842 

Jan.  30,  Sunday  evening, — I  have  for  some  time  been  pon- 
dering over  a  classification  of  knowledge.  My  scheme  is  to  divide 
all  knowledge  in  the  first  place  into  two  grand  divisions,  i.  Ob- 
jective— that  for  which  a  man  is  indebted  to  the  external  world ; 
and' 2.  Subjective — ^that  which  he 'has' acquired  or  may  acquire 
by  inward  contemplation. 

Subjective  Objective 

Metaphyaici 

\ 

Metaphyt.  proper    Maths.    Logic    Theology    Morahty    Hist.    Physiology    Physics 

Metaphysics  comes  immediately,  of  course,  under  the  first 
(2)  head — that  is  to  say,  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  itself; 
of  this  Mathematics  and  Logic,  together  with  Theology,  are 
branches. 

I  am  in  doubt  under  which  head  to  put  morality,  for  I  can- 
not determine  exactly  in  my  own  mind  whether  morality  can 
exist  independent  of  others,  whether  the  idea  of  morality  could 
ever  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of  an  isolated  being  or  not.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  objective. 
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years'  living.  I  hardly  care  to  look  back  into  the  seething 
depths  of  the  working  and  boiling  mass  that  lay  beneath  all  this 
froth,  and  indeed  I  hardly  know  whether  I  could  g^ve  myself 
any  clear  account  of  it  Remembrances  of  physical  and  mental 
pain  .  .  .  absence  of  sympathy,  and  thence  a  choking  up  of 
such  few  ideas  as  I  did  form  clearly  within  my  own  mind. 

Grief  too,  yet  at  the  misfortune  of  others,  for  I  have  had  few 
properly  my  own;  so  much  the  worse,  for  in  that  case  I  might 
have  said  or  done  somewhat,  but  here  was  powerless. 

Oh,  Tom,  trouble  not  thyself  about  sympathy ;  thou  hast  two 
stout  legs  and  young,  wherefore  need  a  staff? 

Furthermore,  it  is  twenty  minutes  past  two,  and  time  to  go 
to  bed. 

Buchlein,  it  will  be  long  before  my  secretiveness  remains  so 
quiet  again ;  make  the  most  of  what  thou  hast  got. 


CHAPTER   II 

1841-1846 

The  migration  to  Rotherhithe,  noted  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 9,  1841,  was  a  fresh  step  in  his  career.  In  1839  both  his 
sisters  married,  and  both  married  doctors.  Dr.  Cooke,  the 
husband  of  the  elder  sister,  who  was  settled  in  Coventry, 
had  begun  to  give  him  some  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  medicine  as  early  as  the  preceding  June.  It  was  now 
arranged  that  he  should  go  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Chandler,  of 
Rotherhithe,  a  practical  preliminary  to  walking  the  hospitals 
and  obtaining  a  medical  degree  in  London.  His  experi- 
ences among  the  poor  in  the  dock  region  of  the  East  of 
London — for  Dr.  Chandler  had  charge  of  the  parish — sup- 
plied him  with  a  grim  commentary  on  his  diligent  reading 
in  Carlyle.    Looking  back  on  this  period,  he  writes: — 

The  last  recorded  speech  of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  pro- 
poses the  toast  *  Die  Sache  der  Armen  in  Gottes  und  Teufels- 

namen '  (The  cause  of  the  Poor  in  Heaven's  name  and 's.) 

The  cause  of  the  Poor  is  the  burden  of  Past  and  Present,  Chart- 
ism, and  Latter 'Day  Pamphlets,  To  me  ...  this  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  poor  appealed  very  strongly  .  .  .  because  .  .  . 
I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself  something  of 
the  way  the  poor  live.  Not  much,  indeed,  but  still  enough  to 
give  a  terrible  foundation  of  real  knowledge  to  my  speculations. 

After  telling  how  he  came  to  know  something  of  the 
East  End,  he  proceeds : — 

I  saw  strange  things  there — among  the  rest,  people  who 
came  to  me  for  medical  aid,  and  who  were  really  suffering  from 
nothing  but  slow  starvation.     I  have  not  forgotten — am  not 
16 
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I  would  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  composition  of 
this  (the  stomach)  and  other  organs  of  the  Medusae  out  of  two 
distinct  membranes,  as  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  their  structure,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
is  of  g^eat  importance  in  investigating  their  homologies.  I  will 
call  these  two  membranes  as  such,  and  independently  of  any 
modifications  into  particular  organs,  **  foundation  membranes/' 

And  in  section  56  (p.  23)  one  of  the  general  conclusions 
which  he  deduces  from  his  observations,  is 

That  a  Medusa  consists  essentially  of  two  membranes  in- 
closing a  variously-shaped  cavity,  inasmuch  as  its  various  organs 
are  so  composed, 

a  peculiarity  shared  by  certain  other  families  of  zoophytes. 
This  is  the  point  which  that  eminent  authority.  Professor 
G.  J.  Allman,  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  to  call  my 
attention 

to  a  fact  which  has  been  overlooked  in  all  the  notices  I  have 
seen,  and  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  claims  of  his 
splendid  work  on  the  recognition  of  zoologists.  I  refer  to  his 
discovery  that  the  body  of  the  Medusae  is  essentially  composed 
of  two  membranes,  an  outer  and  an  inner,  and  his  recognition  of 
these  as  the  homologues  of  the  two  primary  germinal  leaflets 
in  the  vertebrate  embryo.  Now  this  discovery  stands  at  the  very 
basis  of  a  philosophic  zoology,  and  of  a  true  conception  of  the 
affinities  of  animals.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  Haeckel  has 
founded  his  famous  Gastrsea  Theory,  and  without  it  Kowalesky 
could  never  have  announced  his  great  discovery  of  the  affinity 
of  the  Ascidians  and  Vertebrates,  by  which  zoologists  had  been 
startled. 


CHAPTER   IV 
1848-1850 

The  whole  cruise  of  the  Rattlesnake  lasted  almost  pre- 
cisely four  years,  her  stay  in  Australian  waters  nearly  three. 
Of  this  time  altogether  eleven  months  were  spent  at  Sydney, 
namely,  July  16  to  October  11,  1847;  January  14  to  Feb- 
ruary 2,  and  March  9  to  April  29,  1848;  January  24  to 
May  8,  1849 ;  and  February  14  to  May  2,  1850.  The  three 
months  of  the  first  northern  cruise  were  spent  in  the  survey 
of  the  Inshore  Passage — ^the  passage,  that  is,  within  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  for  ships  proceeding  from  India  to  Syd- 
ney. In  1848,  while  waiting  for  the  right  season  to  visit 
Torres  Straits,  a  short  cruise  was  made  in  February  and 
March,  to  inspect  the  lighthouses  in  Bass'  Straits.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Huxley  visited  Melbourne,  then  an 
insignificant  town,  before  the  discovery  of  gold  had  brought 
a  rush  of  immigrants. 

The  second  northern  cruise  of  1848,  which  lasted  nine 
months,  had  for  its  object  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  Inner  Passage  as  far  as  New  Guinea  and  the  adjoining 
archipelago.  The  third  cruise  in  1849-50  again  lasted  nine 
months,  and  continued  the  survey  in  Torres  Straits,  the 
Louisiade  archipelago,  and  the  south-eastern  part  of  New 
Guinea.  After  this  the  original  plan  was  to  make  a  fourth 
cruise,  filling  up  the  charts  of  the  Inner  Passage  on  the 
east  coast,  and  surveying  the  straits  of  Alass  between 
Lombok  and  Sumbawa  in  the  Malay  Archipelago;  then, 
instead  of  returning  to  Sydney,  to  proceed  to  Singa- 
pore and  so  home  by  the  Cape.     But  these  plans  were 

44 
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I  will  take  care  to  have  the  reminder  so  backed  that  they  must 
and  shall  take  note  of  it.  Even  if  they  will  not  promote  me  at 
once,  it  would  answer  our  purpose  to  have  an  appointment  to 
some  ship  on  the  home  station  for  a  short  time. 

The  last  of  the  Falklands  was  seen  on  July  25;  the 
line  was  crossed  in  thirty-six  days;  another  month,  and 
water  running  short,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  in  at 
the  Azores  for  a  week.  Leaving  Fayal  on  October  5,  the 
Rattlesnake  reached  Plymouth  on  the  23rd,  but  next  day 
proceeded  to  Chatham,  which,  thanks  to  baffling  winds, 
was  not  reached  till  November  9,  when  the  ship  was  paid 
off. 
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I  do  not  say  the  memory,  knowing  how  impossible  that  would 
be— of  your  g^eat  loss.*  God  knows,  my  dear  sister,  I  could 
feel  for  you.  It 'was  as  if  I  could  see  again  a  shadow  of  the 
great  sorrow  that  fell  upon  us  all  years  ago. 

Nothing  can  bind  me  more  closely  to  your  children  than  I 
am  already,  but  if  the  christening  be  not  all  over  you  must  let 
me  be  godfather ;  and  though  I  fear  I  am  too  much  of  a  heretic 
to  promise  to  bring  him  up  a  good  son  of  the  church — ^yet  should 
ever  the  position  which  you  prophesy,  and  of  which  I  have  an 
"Ahnung"  (though  I  don't  tell  that  to  anybody  but  Nettie), 
be  mine,  he  shall  (if  you  will  trust  him  to  me)  be  cared  for 
as  few  sons  are.  As  things  stand,  I  am  talking  half  nonsense, 
but  I  mean  it — and  you  know  of  old,  for  good  and  for  evil,  my 
tenacity  of  purpose. 

Now,  as  to  my  own  affairs — I  am  not  married.  Prudently, 
at  any  rate,  but  whether  wisely  or  foolishly  I  am  not  quite  sure 
yet,  Nettie  and  I  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  matrimony 
for  the  present  In  truth,  though  our  marriage  was  my  great 
wish  on  many  accounts,  yet  I  feared  to  bring  upon  her  the  con- 
sequences that  might  have  occurred  had  anything  happened  to 
me  within  the  next  few  years.  We  had  a  sad  parting  enough, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  with  me,  time,  instead  of  alleviating, 
renders  more  disagreeable  our  separation.  I  have  a  woman's 
element  in  me.  I  hate  the  incessant  struggle  and  toil  to  cut  one 
another's  throat  among  us  men,  and  I  long  to  be  able  to  meet 
with  some  one  in  whom  I  can  place  implicit  confidence,  whose 
judgment  I  can  respect,  and  yet  who  will  not  laugh  at  my  most 
foolish  weaknesses,  and  in  whose  love  I  can  forget  all  care.  All 
these  conditions  I  have  fulfilled  in  Nettie.  With  a  strong  natu- 
ral intelligence,  and  knowledge  enough  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathise with  my  aims,  with  firmness  of  a  man,  when  necessary, 
she  combines  the  gentleness  of  a  very  woman  and  the  honest 
simplicity  of  a  child,  and  then  she  loves  me  well,  as  well  as  I 
love  her,  and  you  know  I  love  but  few — in  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word,  perhaps,  but  two — she  and  you.  And  now  she  is 
away,  and  you  are  away.  The  worst  of  it  is  I  have  no  ambition, 
except  as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  possession  of  a 
sufficient  income  to  marry  upon.  I  assure  you  I  would  not  give 
two  straws  for  all  the  honours  and  titles  in  the  world.  A  worker 
I  must  always  be — it  is  my  nature — but  if  I  had  £400  a  year  I 
would  never  let  my  name  appear  to  anything  I  did  or  shall  ever 

*  The  death  of  her  little  daughter  Jessie. 
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my  pay  has  been."  And  on  December  7  he  writes  how  he 
has  been  restored  and  revived  by  reading  over  her  last  two 
letters,  and  confesses,  "  I  have  been  unjust  to  the  depth 
and  strength  of  your  devotion,  but  will  never  do  so  again." 
Then  he  tells  all  he  had  gone  through  before  leaving  Eng- 
land in  September  for  his  holiday — ^how  he  had  resolved 
to  abandon  all  his  special  pursuits  and  take  up  Chemistry, 
for  practical  purposes,  when  first  one  publisher  and  then 
another  asked  him  to  write  for  them,  and  hopes  were  held 
out  to  him  of  being  appointed  to  deliver  the  FuUerian  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  next  three  years ;  while, 
most  important  of  all,  Edward  Forbes  was  likely  before  long, 
to  leave  his  post  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  and 
he  had  already  been  spoken  to  by  the  authorities  about  fill- 
ing it  This  was  worth  some  £200  a  year,  while  he  calcu- 
lated to  make  about  £250  by  his  pen  alone.  "  Therefore  it 
would  be  absurd  to  go  hunting  for  chemical  birds  in  the 
bush  when  I  have  such  in  the  hand." 
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April  9,  1855. 

My  dear  Dyster  —  I  didn't  by  any  means  mean  to  be  so 
sphinx-like  in  my  letter,  though  you  have  turned  out  an  CEdipus 
of  the  first  water.  True  it  is  that  I  mean  to  "  range  myself," 
"  live  cleanly  and  leave  off  sack,"  within  the  next  few  months 
— that  is  to  say,  if  nothing  happen  to  the  good  ship  which  is  at 
present  bearing  my  fiancee  homewards. 

So  far  as  a  restless  mortal — more  or  less  aweary  of  most 
things — like  myself  can  be  made  happy  by  any  other  human 
being,  I  believe  your  good  wishes  are  safe  of  realisation ;  at  any 
rate,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  they  are  not,  and  I  beg  you  never  to 
imagine  that  I  could  confound  the  piety  of  friendship  with  the 
"  efflorescent  '  variety. 

I  hope  to  marry  in  July,  and  make  my  way  down  to  Tenby 
shortly  afterwards,  and  I  am  ready  to  lay  you  a  wager  that  your 
vaticinations  touching  the  amount  of  work  that  won't  be  done 
don't  come  true. 

So  much  for  wives — now  for  worms — (I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  help  the  alliteration).  I,  as  right  reverend  father  in 
worms  and  Bishop  of  Annelids,  do  not  think  I  ought  to  inter- 
fere with  my  most  promising  son,  when  a  channel  opens  itself 
for  the  publication  of  his  labours.    So  do  what  you  will  apropos 

of  J .    If  he  does  not  do  the  worms  any  better  than  he  did 

the  zoophytes,  he  won't  interfere  with  my  plans. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Buckland's  Echinoderm.  I  think 
it  must  be  a  novelty  by  what  you  say.  She  is  a  very  jolly 
person,  but  I  have  an  unutterable  fear  of  scientific  women. — 
Ever  yours,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Afay  6.  1855. 

My  ship  is  not  come  home  but  is  coming,  and  I  have  been 
in  a  state  of  desperation  at  the  continuous  east  winds.  How- 
ever, to-day  there  is  a  westerly  gale,  and  if  it  lasts  I  shall 
have  news  soon.  You  may  imagine  that  I  am  in  an  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  mind  between  this  and  lecturing  five  times 
a  week. 

I  beg  to  say  that  the  "  goods  "  I  expect  are  home  produce 
transplanted  (or  sent  a  voyage  as  you  do  Madeira),  and  not 
foreign  growth  by  any  means.  But  it  is  five  years  since  we  met, 
I  am  another  man  altogether,  and  if  my  wife  be  as  much  altered, 
we  shall  need  a  new  introduction.  Correspondence,  however 
active,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  personal  communication  and  tells 
one  but  little  of  the  inner  life. 
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Finally,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  in  July,  Tyndall  con- 
gratulates him  on  being  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  course 
of  FuUerian  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution : — 

The  fates  once  seemed  to  point  to  our  connection  in  a  distant 
land:  we  are  now  colleagues  at  home,  and  I  can  claim  you  as 
my  scientific  brother.  May  the  gods  continue  to  drop  fatness 
upon  you,  and  may  your  next  great  step  be  productive  of  all  the 
felicity  which  your  warmest  friends  or  your  own  rebellious  heart 
can  desire. 


CHAPTER   IX 

1855 

Miss  Heathorn  and  her  parents  reached  England  at 
the  b^^inning  of  May  1853,  and  took  up  their  abode  at  8 

i  Tltchfield  Terrace,  not  far  from  Huxley's  own  lodgings  and 

his  brother^s  house.  One  thing,  however,  filled  Huxley  with 
dismay.  Miss  Heathom's  health  had  broken  down  utterly, 
and  she  looked  at  death's  door.  All  through  the  preceding 
year  she  had  been  very  ill :  she  had  gone  with  friends,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wise,  to  the  newly  opened  mining-camp  at  Bath- 
urst,  and  she  and  Mrs.  Wise  were  indeed  the  first  women 

'  to  visit  it;  returning  to  Sydney  after  rather  a  rough  time, 

^  she  caught  a  chill,  and  being  wrongly  treated  by  a  doctor 

of  the  blood-letting,  calomel-dosing  school,  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  shadow,  and  only  saved  by  another  practitioner, 
who  reversed  the  treatment  just  in  time. 

In  his  letters  to  her,  Huxlev  had  not  at  first  realised 
the  danger  she  had  been  in :  and  afterwards  tried  to  keep 
her  spirits  up  by  a  cheerful  optimism  that  would  only  look 
fonji-ard  to  their  jo>-ful  union  and  many  years  of  unbroken 
happiness  to  atone  for  their  long  parting. 

But  the  reality  alarmed  him.  -He  took  her  to  one  of 
the  most  famous  doctors  of  the  day.  as  if  merely  a  patient 
he  \%*as  interested  in.    Then  as  one  member  of  the  profession 

I  to  another,  he  asked  him  pri>*ately  his  opinion  of  the  case. 

"  I  g^ve  her  six  months  of  life,"  said  .Esculapius.  "  Well, 
six  months  or  not,"  replied  Huxley.  "  she  is  going  to  be  my 
wife."  The  doctor  was  mightily  put  out  "  You  ought  to 
have  told  me  that  before."  Of  course,  the  e\-asive  answer 
in  such  a  contingency  was  precisely  what  Huxley  wished  to 
13S 


CHAPTER   X 
1855-1858 

Up  to  his  appointment  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Huxley's 
work  had  been  almost  entirely  morphological,  dealing  with 
the  Invertebrates.  His  first  investigations,  moreover,  had 
been  directed  not  to  species-hunting,  but  to  working  out  the 
real  affinities  of  little  known  orders,  and  thereby  evolving 
a  philosophical  classification  from  the  limbo  of  "  Vermes  " 
and  "  Radiata." 

He  had  continued  the  same  work  by  tracing  homologies 
of  development  in  other  classes  of  animals,  such  as  the 
Cephalous  Mollusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the  Brachiopods. 
On  these  subjects,  also,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 
ence with  other  investigators  of  the  same  cast  of  mind,  and 
even  when  he  did  not  carry  conviction,  the  impression  made 
by  his  arguments  may  be  judged  from  the  words  of  Dr.  All- 
man,  no  mean  authority,  in  a  letter  of  May  2,  1852 : — 

I  have  thought  over  your  arguments  again  and  again,  and 
while  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  their  ingenuity,  originality, 
and  strength,  I  yet  feel  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  too  must  ex- 
claim "  tenax  propositi."  When  was  it  otherwise  in  contro- 
versy ? 

Other  speculations  arising  out  of  these  researches  had 
been  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lectures,  notably 
that  on  Animal  Individuality  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1852. 

But  after  1854,  Paleontology  and  administrative  work 
began  to  claim  much  of  the  time  he  would  willingly  have 
bestowed  upon  distinctly  zoological  research.  His  lectures 
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Wlien  Xettie  and  I  were  yotmg  fools  we  agreed  we  would 
marry  whenever  we  had  £200  a  year.  Well,  we  have  had  more 
than  twice  that  to  begin  upon,  and  how  it  is  we  have  kept  out  of 
the  Bench  is  a  mystery  to  me.  But  we  haz'c,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Missus  has  got  a  private  hoard  (out  of  the 
puddings)  for  NoeL 

I  shall  leave  Nettie  to  finish  this  rambling  letter.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  best  love  to  you  and  yours,  and  mind  you  are  a 
better  correspondent  than  your  affectionate  brother,        Tom. 

To  Professor  Leuckart 

The  Gon'ernmext  School  of  Mixes, 
Jermvn  Street.  Losdos^  Jatttui/y  30,  1S59. 

My  dear  Sir — Our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Harley,  informs  me 
that  you  have  expressed  a  wish  to  become  possessed  of  a  sepa- 
rate copy  of  my  lectures,  published  in  the  Medical  Times.  I 
greatly  regret  that  I  have  not  one  to  send  you.  The  publisher 
only  gave  me  half  a  dozen  separate  copies  of  the  numbers  of 
the  journal  in  which  the  Lectures  appeared.  Of  these  I  sent 
one  to  Johannes  Muller  and  one  to  Professor  Victor  Cams, 
and  the  rest  went  to  other  friends. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  mere  fragment  of  what  I  originally 
intended  to  have  published  has  appeared,  the  series  having  been 
concluded  when  I  reached  the  end  of  the  Crustacea.  To  say 
truth,  the  Lectures  were  not  fitted  for  the  journal  in  which  they 
appeared. 

I  did  not  know  that  anyone  in  Germany  had  noticed  them 
until  I  received  the  copy  of  your  Bericht  for  1856,  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me.  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  speak  of  them,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  me  to  find  so 
competent  a  judge  as  yourself  appreciating  and  sympathising 
with  my  objects. 

Particular  branches  of  zoology  have  been  cultivated  in  this 
country  with  great  success,  as  you  are  well  aware,  but  ten  years 
ago  I  do  not  believe  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  my  country- 
men who  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  morphology,  and  of 
what  you  and  I  should  call  "  Wissenschaftliche  Zoologie." 

Those  who  thought  about  the  matter  at  all  took  Owen's 
osteological  extravaganzas  for  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  morphological 
speculation. 

I  learned  the  meaning  of  Morphology  and  the  value  of  de- 


CHAPTER   XIII 

1859 

In  November  1859  the  Origin  of  Species  was  published, 
and  a  new  direction  was  given  to  Huxley's  activities.  Ever 
since  Darwin  and  Wallace  had  made  their  joint  communica- 
tion to  the  Linnean  Society  in  the  preceding  July,  expecta- 
tion had  been  rife  as  to  the  forthcoming  book.  Huxley 
was  one  of  the  few  privileged  to  learn  Daru-in's  argument 
before  it  was  given  to  the  world ;  but  the  greatness  of  the 
book,  mere  instalment  as  it  was  of  the  long  accumulated 
mass  of  notes,  almost  took  him  by  surprise.  Before  this 
time,  he  had  taken  up  a  thoroughly  agnostic  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  species  question,  for  he  could  not  accept  the 
creational  theory,  yet  sought  in  vain  among  the  transmu- 
tationists  for  any  cause  adequate  to  produce  transmuta- 
tion. He  had  had  many  talks  with  Darwin,  and  though 
ready  enough  to  accept  the  main  point,  maintained  such  a 
critical  attitude  on  many  others,  that  Darwin  was  not  by 
any  means  certain  of  the  effect  the  published  book  would 
produce  upon  him.  Indeed,  i;i  his  1857  notebook,  I  find 
jotted  down  under  the  head  of  his  paper  on  Pygocephalus 
(read  at  the  Geological  Society),  "  anti-progressive  confes- 
sion of  faith."  Darwin  was  the  more  anxious,  as,  when  he 
first  put  pen  to  paper,  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  three  judges, 
by  whose  decision  he  determined  mentally  to  abide.  These 
three  were  Lyell,  Hooker,  and  Huxley.  If  these  three  came 
round,  partly  through  the  book,  partly  through  their  own 
reflections,  he  could  feel  that  the  subject  was  safe.  "  No 
one,"  writes  Darwin  on  November  13,  "has  read  it,  except 
Lyell,  with  whom  I  have  had  much  correspondence. 
178 
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The  odd  part  of  the  business  is,  that  I  should  not  have  been 
present  except  for  Robert  Chambers.  I  had  heard  of  the  Bish- 
op's intention  to  utilise  the  occasion.  I  knew  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  first-class  controversialist,  and  I  was  quite 
aware  that  if  he  played  his  cards  properly,  we  should  have  little 
chance,  with  such  an  audience,  of  making  an  efficient  defence. 
Moreover,  I  was  very  tired,  and  wanted  to  join  my  wife  at  her 
brother-in-law's  country  house  near  Reading,  on  the  Saturday. 
On  the  Friday  I  met  Chambers  in  the  street,  and  in  reply  to 
some  remark  of  his,  about  his  going  to  the  meeting,  I  said  that 
I  did  not  mean  to  attend  it — did  not  see  the  good  of  giving  up 
peace  and  quietness  to  be  episcopally  pounded.  Chambers  broke 
out  into  vehement  remonstrances,  and  talked  about  my  deserting 
them.  So  I  said,  "  Oh  I  if  you  are  going  to  take  it  that  way, 
ril  come  and  have  my  share  of  what  is  going  on." 

So  I  came,  and  chanced  to  sit  near  old  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 
The  Bishop  began  his  speech,  and  to  my  astonishment  yery 
soon  showed  that  he  was  so  ignorant  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  his  own  case.  My  spirits  rose  proportionately,  and 
when  he  turned  to  me  with  his  insolent  question,  I  said  to  Sir 
Benjamin,  in  an  undertone,  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into 
mine  hands." 

That  sagacious  old  gentleman  stared  at  me  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  senses.  But,  in  fact,  the  Bishop  had  justified  the  severest 
retort  I  could  devise,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  let  him  have 
it.  I  was  careful,  however,  not  to  rise  to  reply,  until  the  meet- 
ing called  for  me — then  I  let  myself  go. 

In  justice  to  the  Bishop,  I  am  bound  to  say  he  bore  no 
malice,  but  was  always  courtesy  itself  when  we  occasionally  met 
in  after  years.  Hooker  and  I  walked  away  from  the  meeting 
together,  and  I  remember  saying  to  him  that  this  experience 
had  changed  my  opinion  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  and  that  from  that  time  forth  I  should  carefully 
cultivate  it,  and  try  to  leave  oflF  hating  it.  I  did  the  former, 
but  never  quite  succeeded  in  the  latter  effort. 

I  did  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  such  a  long  scrawl  when 
I  began  about  this  piece  of  ancient  history. — Ever  yours  very 
faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  crowded  conversazione  in 
Dr.  Daubeny's  rooms,  and  here,  continues  the  writer  in 
MacmillaWs,  "  everyone  was  eager  to  congratulate  the  hero 
of  the  day.    I  remember  that  some  naive  person  wished  '  it 
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the  applause  grew  and  widened,  until,  when  he  sat  down, 
the  cheering  was  not  very  much  less  than  that  given  to  the 
Bishop.  To  that  extent  he  carried  an  unwilling  audience 
with  him  by  the  force  of  his  speech.  The  debate  on  the 
ape  question,  however,  was  continued  elsewhere  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  evidence  was  completed  by  the 
unanswerable  demonstrations  of  Sir  W.  H.  Flower  at  the 
Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1862. 

The  importance  of  the  Oxford  meeting  lay  in  the  open 
resistance  that  was  made  to  authority,  at  a  moment  when 
even  a  drawn  battle  was  hardly  less  effectual  than  acknowl- 
edged victory.  Instead  of  being  crushed  under  ridicule, 
the  new  theories  secured  a  hearing,  all  the  wider,  indeed, 
for  the  startling  nature  of  their  defence. 
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Flower  publishes  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  N,  H,  Review. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  the  posterior  lobe,  posterior  comu,  and  hippocampus  in  the 
Orang  has  been  publicly  demonstrated  to  an  audience  of  experts 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons? — Ever  yours  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

The  success  of  Man's  Place  was  immediate,  despite  such 
criticisms  as  that  of  the  Athemeum,  that  "  Lyell's  object  is  to 
make  man  old,  Huxley's  to  degrade  him."  By  the  middle 
of  February  it  reached  its  second  thousand;  in  July  it  is 
heard  of  as  republished  in  America;  at  the  same  time  L. 
Buchner  writes  that  he  wished  to  translate  it  into  German, 
but  finds  himself  forestalled  by  Victor  Cams.  From  another 
aspect,  Lord  Enniskillen,  thanking  him  for  the  book,  says 
(March  3),  "  I  believe  you  are  already  excommunicated  by 
book,  bell,  and  candle,"  while  in  an  undated  note,  Bollaert 
writes,  "  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  other  day  spoke  about 
*  the  church  having  been  in  danger  of  late,  by  such  books 
as  Colenso's,  but  that  it  (the  church)  was  now  restored.' 
And  this  at  a  time,  he  might  have  added,  when  the  works 
of  Dan\'in,  Lyell,  and  Huxley  are  torn  from  the  hands  of 
Mudie's  shopmen,  as  if  they  were  novels — (see  Daily  Tele- 
graph, April  10)." 

At  the  same  time,  the  impression  left  by  his  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  science  may  be  judged 
from  a  few  words  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  writes  to  a 
friend  on  March  15,  1863  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  366): — 

Huxley's  second  thousand  is  going  off  well.  If  he  had 
leisure  like  you  and  me,  and  the  vigour  and  logic  of  the  lectures, 
and  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
recent  works  (letters  to  the  Times  on  Darwin,  etc.),  had  been 
all  in  one  book,  what  a  position  he  would  occupy !  I  entreated 
him  not  to  undertake  the  Natural  History  Review  before  it 
began.  The  responsibility  all  falls  on  the  man  of  chief  energy 
and  talent;  it  is  a  quarterly  mischief,  and  will  end  in  knocking 
him  up. 

A  similar  estimate  appears  from  an  earlier  letter  of  March 
II,  1859  (Life  and  Letters,  ii.  321),  when  he  quotes  Huxley's 
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I  do  grudge  Hardwicke  very  much  having  not  only  the  pub- 
lisher's but  the  author's  profits.  It  so  often  happens  that  popular 
lectures  designed  for  a  class  and  inspired  by  an  attentive  audi- 
ence's sympathy  are  better  than  any  writing  in  the  closet  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  many  as  readers,  and  of  remunerating 
the  publisher  and  author.  I  would  lose  no  time  in  considering 
well  what  steps  to  take  to  rescue  the  copyright  of  the  third 
thousand. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  work  thus  done  in  support  of 
Darwin's  theory,  it  is  worth  while  quoting  the  words  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  when,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1894,  it 
fell  to  him  to  award  Huxley  the  Darwin  Medal : — 

To  the  world  at  large,  perhaps,  Mr.  Huxley's  share  in  mould- 
ing the  thesis  of  Natural  Selection  is  less  well  known  than  is 
his  bold  unwearied  exposition  and  defence  of  it  after  it  had 
been  made  public.  And,  indeed,  a  speculative  trifler,  revelling 
in  the  problems  of  the  "  might  have  been,"  would  find  a  con- 
genial theme  in  the  inquiry  how  soon  what  we  now  call  "  Dar- 
winism "  would  have  met  with  the  acceptance  with  which  it  has 
met,  and  gained  the  power  which  it  has  gained,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  brilliant  ^f^vocacv  with  which  in  its  early  days  it  was 
expounded  to  all  classes  of  men. 

(That  advocacyTTadonestriking  mark:  while  it  made  or 
strove  to  make  clear  how  deep  the  new  view  went  down,  and 
how  far  it  reached,  it  never  shrank  from  trying  to  make  equally 
clear  the  limit  beyond  which  it  could  not  go. J 
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into  a  good  many  points  for  myself.    The  results,  when  they  do 
come  out,  will,  I  foresee,  astonish  the  natives. 

I  am  cold-proof,  and  all  the  better  for  the  Welsh  trip.  To 
say  truth,  I  was  just  on  the  edge  of  breaking  down  when  I  went. 
Did  I  ever  send  you  a  letter  of  mine  on  the  teaching  of  Natural 
History?  It  was  published  while  you  were  away,  and  I  forget 
whether  I  sent  it  or  not  However,  a  copy  accompanies  this 
note.  .  .  . 

Of  course  there  will  be  room  for  your  review  and  welcome. 
I  have  put  it  down  and  reckon  on  it. — Ever  yours  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

Huxley  returned  from  the  trip  to  Wales  in  time  to  be 
with  his  wife  for  the  New  Year.  The  plot  she  had  made 
with  Dr.  Tyndall  had  been  entirely  successful.  The  threat- 
ened breakdown  was  averted.  Wales  in  winter  was  as  good 
as  Switzerland.  Of  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  he  writes  on 
December  28 :  "  Both  Tyndall  and  I  voted  it  under  present 
circumstances  as  good  as  most  things  Alpine." 

His  wife,  however,  continued  in  very  weak  health.  She 
was  prostrated  by  the  loss  of  her  little  boy.  So  in  the 
middle  of  March  he  gladly  accepted  Mr.  Darwin's  invita- 
tion for  her  and  the  three  children  to  spend  a  fortnight 
in  the  quiet  of  his  house  at  Down,  where  he  himself  managed 
to  run  down  for  a  week  end.  "  It  appears  to  me,"  he 
writes  to  his  wife,  "  that  you  are  subjecting  poor  Darwin  to 
a  savage  Tennysonian  persecution.  I  shall  see  him  look- 
ing like  a  martyr  and  have  to  talk  double  science  next 
Sunday." 

In  April  another  good  friend.  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  lent  the 
invalid  his  house  at  Folkestone  for  three  months.  Unable 
even  to  walk  when  she  went  there,  her  recovery  was  a  slow 
business.  Huxley  ran  down  every  week ;  his  brother  George 
and  his  wife  also  were  frequent  visitors.  Meanwhile  he 
resolved  to  move  into  a  new  house,  in  order  that  she  might 
not  return  to  a  place  so  full  of  sorrowful  memories.  On 
May  30  he  effected  the  move  to  a  larger  house  not  half  a 
mile  away  from  Waverley  Place — 26  Abbey  Place  (now 
23  Abercom  Place).  Here  also  Mrs.  Heathorn  lived  for  the 
next  year,  my  grandfather,  over  seventy  as  he  was,  being 
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compelled  to  go  out  again  to  Australia  to  look  after  a  busi- 
ness venture  of  his  which  had  come  to  grief. 

Meantime  the  old  house  was  still  on  his  hands  for  an- 
other year.  Trying  to  find  a  tenant,  he  writes  on  May  21, 
1861:— 

I  met  J.  Tyndall  at  Ramsay's  last  night,  and  I  think  he  is 
greatly  inclined  to  have  the  house.  I  gave  him  your  message 
and  found  that  a  sneaking  kindness  for  the  old  house  actuated 
him  a  good  deal  in  wishing  to  take  it  It  is  not  a  bad  fellow, 
and  we  won't  do  him  much  on  the  fixtures. 

Eventually  Tyndall  and  his  friend  Hirst  established 
themselves  there. 

This  spring  Professor  Henslow,  Mrs.  Hooker's  father,  a 
botanist  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  man  extraordinarily  beloved 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  was  seized  .with  a 
mortal  illness,  and  lingered  on  without  hope  of  recovery 
through  almost  the  whole  of  April.    Huxley  writes : — 

Jkrmvn  Street,  April  ^,  1861. 

My  dear  Hooker — I  am  very  much  grieved  and  shocked  by 
your  letter.  The  evening  before  last  I  heard  from  Busk  that 
your  father-in-law  had  been  ill,  and  that  you  had  been  to  see 
him,  and  I  meant  to  have  written  to  you  yesterday  to  inquire, 
but  it  was  driven  out  of  my  head  by  people  coming  here.  And 
then  I  had  a  sort  of  unreasonable  notion  that  I  should  see  you 
at  the  Linnaean  Council  to-day  and  hear  that  all  was  right  again. 
God  knows,  I  feel  for  you  and  your  poor  wife.  Knowing  what 
a  great  rift  the  loss  of  a  mere  undeveloped  child  will  leave  in 
one's  life,  I  can  faintly  picture  to  myself  the  great  and  irrep- 
arable vacuity  in  a  family  circle  caused  by  the  vanishing  out 
of  it  of  such  a  man  as  Henslow,  with  great  acquirements,  and 
that  g^eat  calm  catholic  judgment  and  sense  which  always 
seemed  to  me  more  prominent  in  him  than  in  any  man  I  ever 
knew. 

He  had  intellect  to  comprehend  his  highest  duty  distinctly, 
and  force  of  character  to  do  it;  which  of  us  dare  ask  for  a 
higher  summary  of  his  life  than  that?  For  such  a  man  there 
can  be  no  fear  in  facing  the  great  unknown,  his  life  has  been 
one  long  experience  of  the  substantial  justice  of  the  laws  by 
which  this  world  is  governed,  and  he  will  calmly  trust  to  them 
still  as  he  lays  his  head  down  for  his  long  sleep. 
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being  made  responsible  with  Sabine,  and  indeed  I  think  he  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  it. 

You  will  see  a  letter  from  him  in  this  week's  Athencpum. — 
Ever  yours  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 


affair  was  that  it  absorbed  the  State  aid  which  might  have  been  given 
to  more  valuable  researches. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been  consulted  as  to  the 
advisability  of  despatching  this  expedition  and  opposed  it,  for  there 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Company  not  a  few  men  admirably  qualified 
for  the  duty,  whose  scientific  services  had  received  scant  appreciation. 
Nevertheless,  the  expedition  started  after  all,  with  the  approval  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  the  president.  In  the  last  months  of  1866,  Huxley 
drew  up  for  the  Royal  Society  a  report  upon  the  scientific  value  of  the 
results  of  the  expedition. 
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own  the  answers  which  other  thinkers  gave  to  the  problems 
which  interested  himself. 

A  gentler  reproof  of  this  time  touches  his  handwriting, 
which  was  never  of  the  most  legible,  so  that  his  foreign  cor- 
respondents in  particular  sometimes  complained.  Haeckel 
used  to  get  his  difficulties  deciphered  by  his  colleague 
Gegenbaur.  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  delicate  remon- 
strance of  Professor  Lacaze  du  Thiers,  and  the  flattering 
remedy  he  proposed : — 

March  14.  —  Je  lis  TAnglais  imprime,  mais  vos  ecritures 
anglaises  sont  si  rapides,  qu'il  m'est  quelquefois  difficile  de  m'en 
sortir.  On  me  dit  que  vous  ecrivez  si  bien  le  franqais  que  je 
crois  que  je  vous  lirais  bien  mieux  dans  ma  langue ! 

On  his  return  from  examining  at  Dublin,  he  again 
looked  over  proofs  for  Mr.  Spencer. 

Jermyn  Street,  Aug.  3,  1861. 

My  dear  Spencer  —  I  have  been  absent  on  a  journey  to 
Dublin  and  elsewhere*  nearly  all  this  week,  and  hence  your 
note  and  proof  did  not  reach  me  till  yesterday.  I  have  but  just 
had  time  to  glance  through  the  latter,  and  I  need  hardly  say  how 
heartily  I  concur  in  its  general  tenor.  I  have,  however,  marked 
one  or  two  passages  which  I  think  require  some  qualification. 
Then,  at  p.  272,  the  fact  that  the  vital  manifestations  of  plants 
depend  as  entirely  as  those  of  animals  upon  the  fall  towards 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  elements  of  a  complex  protein  com- 
pound is  not  sufficiently  prominent.  It  is  not  so  much  that  plants 
are  deoxidisers  and  animals  oxidisers,  as  that  plants  are  manu- 
facturers and  animals  consumers.  It  is  true  that  plants  manu- 
facture a  good  deal  of  non-nitrogenous  produce  in  proportion 
to  the  nitrogenous,  but  it  is  the  latter  which  is  chiefly  useful  to 
the  animal  consumer  and  not  the  former.  This  point  is  a  very 
important  one,  which  I  have  never  seen  clearly  and  distinctly 
put — the  prettiness  of  Dumas'  circulation  of  the  elements  having 
seduced  everybody. 

Of  course  this  in  no  way  affects  the  principle  of  what  you 
say.  The  statements  which  I  have  marked  at  p.  276  and  278 
should  have  their  authorities  given,  I  think.  I  should  hardly 
like  to  commit  myself  to  them  absolutely. 

You  will,  if  my  memory  does  not  mislead  me,  find  authority 
for  my  note  at  p.  283  in  Stephenson's  life.      I  think  old  Geo. 

*  Visiting  Sir  Philip  Egerlon  at  Oulton  Park. 
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Stephenson  brought  out  his  views  at  breakfast  at  Sir  R.  Peel's 
when  Buckland  was  there. 

These  are  all  the  points  that  strike  me,  and  I  do  not  keep 
your  proof  any  longer  (I  send  it  by  the  same  post  as  this  note), 
because  I  fear  you  may  be  inconvenienced  by  the  delay. 

Tyndall  is  unfortunately  gone  to  Switzerland,  so  that  I  can- 
not get  you  his  comments.  Whether  he  might  have  picked  holes 
in  any  detail  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  his  opinions  suf- 
ficiently well  to  make  sure  in  his  agreement  with  the  general  ^ 
argument.  In  fact  a  favourite  problem  of  his  is — Given  the 
molecular  forces  in  a  mutton  chop,  deduce  Hamlet  or  Faust 
therefrom.  He  is  confident  that  the  Physics  of  the  Future  will 
solve  this  easily. 

I  am  grieved  to  hear  such  a  poor  account  of  your  health ;  I 
believe  you  will  have  to  come  at  last  to  the  heroic  remedy  of 
matrimony,  and  if  "  gynopathy  "  were  a  mode  of  treatment  that 
could  be  left  off  if  it  did  not  suit  the  constitution,  I  should  de- 
cidedly recommend  it. 

But  it*s  worse  than  opium-eating— once  begin  and  you  must 
go  on,  and  so,  though  I  ascribe  my  own  good  condition  mainly 
to  the  care  my  wife  takes  of  me,  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to 
you,  lest  perchance  you  should  get  hold  of  the  wrong  medicine. 

Beyond  spending  a  night  awake  now  and  then  I  am  in  very 
good  order,  and  I  am  going  to  spend  my  vacation  in  a  spasmodic 
effort  to  lick  the  Manned  into  shape  and  work  off  some  other 
arrears. 

My  wife  is  very  fairly  well,  and,  I  trust,  finally  freed  from 
all  the  symptoms  which  alarmed  me  so  much.  I  dread  the  com- 
ing round  of  September  for  her  again,  but  it  must  be  faced. 

The  babbies  are  flourishing;  and  beyond  the  facts  that  we 
have  a  lunatic  neighbour  on  one  side  and  an  empty  house  on  the 
other,  that  it  has  cost  me  about  twice  as  much  to  get  into  my 
house  as  I  expected,  that  the  cistern  began  to  leak  and  spoil  a 
ceiling,  and  such  other  small  drawbacks,  the  new  house  is  a 
decided  success. 

I  forget  whether  I  gave  you  the  address,  which  is — 

26  Abbey  Place, 
St.  John's  Wood. 

You  had  better  direct  to  me  there,  as  after  the  loth  of  this 
month  I  shall  not  be  here  for  six  weeks. — Ever  yours  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 
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Minister  who  made  the  offer  that  the  man  of  all  others  for 
the  post  would  be  the  late  distinguished  holder  of  it,  Sir  W. 
H.  Flower,  a  suggestion  happily  acted  on. 

Early  in  August  a  severe  loss  befell  him  in  the  sudden 
death  of  his  brother  George,  who  had  been  his  close  friend 
ever  since  he  had  returned  from  Australia,  who  had  given 
him  all  the  help  and  sympathy  in  his  struggles  that  could 
be  given  by  a  man  of  the  world  without  special  interests  in 
science  or  literature.  With  brilliancy  enough  to  have  won 
success  if  he  had  had  patience  to  ensure  it,  he  was  not  only 
a  pleasant  companion,  a  "  clubbable  man "  in  Johnson's 
phrase,  but  a  friend  to  trust  The  two  households  had  seen 
much  of  one  another;  the  childless  couple  regarded  their 
brother's  children  almost  as  their  own.  Thus  a  real  gap 
was  made  in  the  family  circle,  and  the  trouble  was  not 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  George  Huxley's  affairs  were  left 
in  great  confusion,  and  hi$  brother  not  only  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  widow,  but 
took  upon  himself  certain  obligations  in  order  to  make 
things  straight,  with  the  result  that  he  was  even  compelled 
to  p^rt  with  his  Royal  Medal,  the  gold  of  which  was  worth 
£50. 
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Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  K.C.S.I.,  Pres.  R.S. 
1873,  the  great  botanist,  then  Assistant  Director  at  Kew 
Gardens  to  his  father,  Sir  William  Hooker. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  the  youngest 
of  the  nine,  who  had  already  made  his  mark  in  archaeology-, 
and  was  then  preparing  to  bring  out  his  Prehistoric  Times. 

Herbert  Spencer,  who  had  already  published  Social 
Statistics,  Principles  of  Psychology^  and  First  Principles. 

William  Spottiswoode  (1825-1883),  F.R.S.,  Treasurer 
and  afterwards  President  R.S.  1878,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  Queen's  printer  as  well  as  being  deeply 
versed  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  languages. 

John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  (1820-1893),  who  had  been  for  the 
last  eleven  years  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  where  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  super- 
intendent 

The  one  object,  then,  of  the  club  was  to  afford  a  certain 
meeting-ground  for  a  few  friends  who  were  bound  together 
by  personal  regard  and  community  of  scientific  interests,  yet 
were  in  danger  of  drifting  apart  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances. They  dined  together  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each 
month,  except  July,  August,  and  September,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  all  were  members 
excepting  Mr.  Spencer,  the  usual  dining  hour  being  six,  so 
that  they  should  be  in  good  time  for  the  society's  meeting  at 
eight;  and  a  minute  of  December  5,  1885,  when  Huxley 
was  treasurer  and  revived  the  ancient  custom  of  making 
some  note  of  the  conversation,  throws  light  on  the  habits 
of  the  club.  "  Got  scolded,"  he  writes,  "  for  dining  at  -6.30. 
Had  to  prove  we  have  dined  at  6.30  for  a  long  time  by 
evidence  of  waiter.  (At  the  February  meeting,  however, 
**  agreed  to  fix  dinner  hour  six  hereafter.")    Talked  politics, 

scandal,  and  the  three  classes  of  witnesses — liars,  d d 

liars,  and  experts.  Huxley  gave  account  of  civil  list  pen- 
sion. Sat  to  the  unexampled  hour  of  10  p.m.,  except  Lub- 
bock who  had  to  go  to  Linnaean." 

of  Naval  Studies  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich  ;  an  old  Mar- 
burg student,  and  intimate  friend  of  Tyndall,  whom  he  had  succeeded 
at  Queenwood  College  in  1853.     He  died  in  1892. 
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He  found  a  substitute  for  1868,  the  last  year  of  the 
triennial  course,  in  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Michael  Foster.  Of  his 
final  lectures  in  1867  he  used  to  tell  a  story  against  him- 
self. 

In  my  early  period  as  a  lecturer,  I  had  very  little  confidence 
in  my  general  powers,  but  one  thing  I  prided  myself  upon  was 
clearness.  I  was  once  talking  of  the  brain  before  a  large  mixed 
audience,  and  soon  began  to  feel  that  no  one  in  the  room  under- 
stood me.  Finally  I  saw  the  thoroughly  interested  face  of  a 
woman  auditor,  and  took  consolation  in  delivering  the  remainder 
of  the  lecture  directly  to  her.  At  the  close,  my  feeling  as  to  her 
interest  was  confirmed  when  she  came  up  and  asked  if  she  might 
put  one  question  upon  a  single  point  which  she  had  not  quite 
understood.  "  Certainly,"  I  replied.  "  Now,  Professor,"  she 
said,  "is  the  cerebellum  inside  or  outsfde  the  skull?"  (Remi- 
niscences of  T,  H,  Huxley,  by  Professor  H.  Fairfield  Osborn). 

Dr.  Foster  used  to  add  maliciously,  that  disgust  at  the 
small  impression  he  seemed  to  have  made  was  the  true 
reason  for  the  transference  of  the  lectures. 
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An  undated  note  to  Darwin  belongs  to  the  very  end  of 
this  year,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  next : — 

The  two  volumes  of  the  new  book  have  just  reached  me. 
My  best  thanks  for  them;  and  if  you  can  only  send  me  a  little 
time  for  reading  within  the  next  three  months  you  will  heighten 
the  obligation  twenty-fold.  I  wish  I  had  either  two  heads  or  a 
body  that  needed  no  rest  1 

himself  would  come  in  upon  us  at  dinner,  and  patting  him  on  the 
head,  utter  what  has  become  a  household  word  amongst  us,  "  Make 
yourself  at  home,  and  take  large  mouthfuls." 


CHAPTER   XXIII 
1869 

In  1869  Huxley  published  five  paleontological  papers* 
chiefly  upon  the  Dinosaurs  (sec  letter  above  to  Haeck^ 
January  21,  1868).  His  physiological  researches  upon  the 
development  of  parts  of  the  slcull,  are  represented  by  a  paper 
for  the  Zoological  Society,  while  the  Introductum  to  ike 
ClassiUcatUm  of  Animals  was  a  reprint  this  year  of  the  sub- 
stance of  six  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  lectures  on 
Elementary  Camparatwe  Anatomy  (1864),  which  were  oat  of 
print,  but  still  in  demand  by  students. 

As  President  of  the  Ethnological  Societ>%  he  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  "  On  the  Ethnology-  and  Archaeology 
of  India,"  on  March  9,  and  another  "  On  the  Ethnology  and 
Archaeolog}*  of  North  America,"  on  April  13.  As  president 
of  the  Society,  moreover,  he  urged  upon  the  Government 
the  ad\'isability  of  forming  a  systematic  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  races  comprehended  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  was  officially  called  upon  to  offer  suggestions 
for  carr>ing  out  the  project  This  appears  to  be  an  ampli- 
fication of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's  plan  in  1866,  with  respect 
to  all  the  tribes  of  India  (see  p.  294,  and  Appendix  I.). 

On  April  7  he  delivered  his  "  Scientific  Education : 
Notes  of  an  After-Dinner  Speech  "  before  the  Philomathic 
5>ociety  at  Liverpool  (Coll.  Ess.  iii.  3),  one  part  of  which 
deals  with  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  physical  sci- 
ence, and  expresses  the  necessary  antagonism  between  sci- 
ence and  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  which  appears  more 
forcibly  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  School  Board  in 
1 87 1  (see  p.  384). 
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ot  a  teacher  rather  than  an  iconoclast.  The  question  began 
to  be  not  whether  such  opinions  are  wicked*  but  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  method  they  are  irre- 
fragably  true. 

The  net  philosophical  result  of  the  society's  work  was 
to  distinguish  the  essential  and  the  unessential  dififerences 
between  the  opposite  parties :  the  latter  were  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  cleared  up :  but  the  former  remained  all  the  more  clearly 
defined  in  logical  nakedness  for  the  removal  of  the  side 
issues  and  the  personal  idios>'ncTasies  which  often  obscured 
the  main  issuesw  Indeed,  when  this  point  was  reached  by 
both  parties*  when  the  origins  and  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  either  side  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  mutual  mistmderstandings  removed  to  the  ut- 
most, so  that  only  the  fundamentals  themselves  remained 
in  debate,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done.  The  so- 
ciety*, in  tact,  as  Huxley  expressed  it,  "  died  of  too  much 
love." 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  despite  the  strong  an- 
tagonism of  principle  and  deductions  from  principle  which 
existed  among  the  members,  the  rule  of  mutual  toleration 
was  well  kept.  The  state  of  feeling  after  ten  years*  open 
struggle  seemed  likely  to  produce  active  collision  between 
representatives  of  the  opposing  schools  at  close  quarters. 
**  We  all  thought  it  would  be  a  case  of  Kilkenny  cats.**  said 
Huxley  many  years  afterwards.  "  Hats  and  coats  would  be 
left  in  the  hall,  but  there  would  be  no  o^Tiers  left  to  put 
them  on  again."  But  only  one  flash  of  the  sort  was  elicited. 
C^e  of  the  speakers  at  an  early  meeting  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  anything  like  moral  disapprobation 
in  the  debates^  There  >*-as  a  pause :  then  \V.  G.  Ward  said : 
"  While  acquiescing  in  this  condition  as  a  general  rule.  I 
think  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Christian  thinkers  shall 
give  no  sign  of  the  horror  wth  which  they  would  view 
the  spread  of  such  extreme  opinions  as  those  advocated 
by  Mr.  Huxley."  .\nother  pause ;  then  Huxley,  thus  chal- 
lenged, replied :  "  .\s  Dr.  Ward  has  spoken.  I  must  in 
Ciimess  say  that  it  will  be  very  ditficult  tor  me  to  con- 
ceal my   feeling  as  to  the   intellectual  degradation  which 
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traordinary  gifts  would  have  been  indeed  a  rare  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  I  should  have  been  able  also  to  have  contributed 
to  the  work  upon  which  you  are  engaged  a  great  many  facts 
which  would  have  been  of  interest  to  your  readers.  You  will, 
however,  I  am  sure,  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  believe  me, 
very  sincerely  yours.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
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Till  the  end  of  the  year  the  immense  amount  of  work 
did  not  apparently  tell  upon  him.  He  rejoiced  in  it.  In 
December  he  remarked  to  his  wife  that  with  all  his  different 
irons  in  the  fire,  he  had  never  felt  his  mind  clearer  or  his 
vigour  greater.  Within  a  week  he  broke  down  quite  sud- 
denly, and  could  neither  work  nor  think.  He  refers  to  this 
in  the  following  letter : — 

Jermyn  Street,  Dec  22,  1871. 

My  dear  Johnny — You  are  certainly  improving.  As  a 
practitioner  in  the  use  of  cold  steel  myself,  I  have  read  your 
letter  in  to-day's  Nature,  "  mit  Ehrfurcht  und  Bewunderung." 
And  the  best  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  your  achievement  is 
that  it  extracts  this  expression  of  admiration  from  a  poor  devil 
whose  brains  and  body  are  in  a  colloid  state,  and  who  is  off  to 
Brighton  for  a  day  or  two  this  afternoon. 

God  be  with  thee,  my  son,  and  strengthen  the  contents  of 
thy  gall-bladder ! — Ever  thine,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

PS. — Seriously,  I  am  glad  that  at  last  a  protest  has  been 
raised  against  the  process  of  anonymous  self-praise  to  which 
our  friend  is  given.  I  spoke  to  Smith  the  other  day  about  that 
dose  of  it  in  the  "  Quarterly  "  article  on  Spirit-rapping. 
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fin  j»i'«  v^JL  ^tcfWtiic  latt  ^ 

wftnc&cvcr  msr  ^  laosc  cokvcbksil 

aiL  mcnr  isi^i  ami  ^mi  aivise 
Vmnes.  bic  I  reaSj  Aink  dbnr  w3t  ai3C  be  ttso 

ir*rft*fr.  if  I  mcscakc  aoc  vill  jirov  mcs?  2  bi^ 
^reac  LaiE.  asd  rise  zc  rfr^  pceseoc  ncfiiBaic  »aotofi  b 
isrj  wrj  ko^^^  I  aai  dSbe  srcessarx  mazt  rs?  carer  k  qbl  I  Goold 
3jC  fsc  a  Kzcpfieaat  if  I  w^TofiL  and  yx.  are  ao  more  the  nmi 
"Tixn  I  aa  :&  kt  a  pa  x&eoBe  tail  t&rofa^  ocr  the  iev  of  a 
IrrrSe-  risk  of  sci£  Aod  reaQr  and  tnzLr  I  find  dkat  W  t^dn^ 
ar^  I  pofl  alotx^  ^^crx  wi^  MorvoTer.  it  csn't  sj  braixts  tfiat 
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I  hare  read  joar  BBesEunal  *  vibch  is  Terr  stnxi^  and  stiik- 
h:^,  hct  a  diScokr  uct^ui'!^  to  iBe  aboGt  a  gWMi  deal  of  it.  and 
'±iZ  ii  rhar  it  voa't  do  to  qooce  Hooker's  <^&ial  letters  before 
rh^  !iaTc  been  called  for  in  I^rfeartaKiw  or  ocberwLse  made 
ytzhirc  We  shoczld  find  OGrsctres  in  the  wTT?a^  o&iaQT.  I  am 
afra&l  hj  drxn^  so.  Hoverer  we  can  <!:sctL55  dtis  when  we 
rrjeec  I  will  be  at  the  Athenaemn  at  4  o'clock. — ^Etct  toots 
fardifcIlT.  T.  H.  Hcxlet. 

Aj  for  the  teaching  by  ''typesw''  which  was  the  most 
vilient  leatnre  ot  his  method,  and  therefore  the  moist  easily 
appHcrl  SLnd  misapplied.  Professor  Parker  continues: — 

*  la  the  affair  of  Dr.  Hooker  alreadx  referred  tOL 
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famfliar  trpe  of  the  rabbit  or  firo^.  This  was  Roileston's 
practice :  btxt  it  mar  be  noted  that  E'rofessor  Rar  Lankester 

has  always  maintained  and  farther  drvekjped  the  ^  ori^^inal 
Htudeian  plan  of  beginning  with  the  same  microscopic 
fonns  "  as  beiz^  a  most  important  philosophic  tmprovement 
on  RoQestoa's  plan*  and  giring.  he  couriers.  **  the  truer 
'  twisty'  as  it  were,  to  a  stadent's  mind.'* 

When  the  book  was  sent  to  Darwin,  he  wrote  back 
iXovember  12^  1875  >: — 

Mr  DEAR  HcxTXT — Manj  thanlES  for  jonr  biologx.  whidi 
I  have  read.  It  was  a  real  stroke  of  genius  to  dtink  of  such  a 
plan.  Lord,  how  I  wish  that  I  had  gone  dtroogh  sodi  a  coarse. 
— Ever  yours,  C  Dakwix.  ) 

A  large  portk)n  of  his  time  and  enei^-  was  occupied 
in  the  organisation  of  this  coarse  of  teaching  for  teachers, 
and  its  elaboration  before  being  lannched  on  a  larger  scale 
in  October,  when  the  Biological  Department  of  the  Jermyn 
Street  school  was  transferred  to  the  new  buildings  at  Sotith 
Kensington,  fitted  with  laboratories  which  were  to  excite  his 
friend  Dr.  I>ohm*s  envy.  But  he  was  also  at  wx>rk  upon  his 
share  of  the  Science  Primers,  so  ^  as  his  still  uncertain 
health  allowed.  This  and  the  affairs  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion are  the  subject  of  several  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
and  Dr.  TvndalL 

26  Abbey  Pl.\ce.  A^'S  S,  1S72. 

ilY  DEAR  Roscoe — Manv  thanks  for  vour  kind  letter  of  wel- 
come.  My  long  rest  has  completely  restored  me.  As  my  doctor 
told  me.  I  was  somid.  wind  and  limb,  and  had  merelv  worn  mv- 
self  ouL  I  am  not  going  to  do  that  again,  and  yon  see  that  I 
have  got  rid  of  the  School  Board    It  was  an  awful  incubus ! 

Ckidly  enough  I  met  the  Ashtons  in  the  Vatican,  and  heard 
about  your  perplexities  touching  Oxford.  I  should  have  ad^-ised 
vou  to  do  as  vou  have  done.  I  think  that  vou  have  a  f^reat 
piece  of  work  to  do  at  Owens  College,  and  that  you  will  do  it. 
If  you  had  gone  to  Oxford  you  would  have  sacrificed  all  the 
momentum  you  have  gained  in  Manchester :  and  would  have  had 
to  begin  de  nozo,  among  conditions  which.  I  imagine,  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  non-Universit>-  man  to  appreciate  and  adjust  him- 
eelf  to. 

I  like  the  k>ok  of  the  *^  Primers  **  (of  which  Macmillan  has 
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Happily  the  man  turned  out  to  have  enough  means  to 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  costs;  but  that  was  no  compensation 
for  the  mental  worry  and  consequent  ill-health  entailed  from 
November  to  June. 

The  only  amusing  point  in  the  whole  affair  was  when 
the  plaintiff's  solicitors  had  the  face  to  file  an  affidavit  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor  himself  in  answer  to  his  strictures  upon 
the  case,  "about  as  regular  a  proceeding,"  reports  Mr. 
Burton,  "  as  for  a  middy  to  reply  upon  the  Post  Captain 
on  his  own  quarter-deck." 

The  move  was  made  in  the  third  week  of  December 
(1872)  amid  endless  rain  and  mud  and  with  workmen  still 
in  the  house.  It  was  attended  by  one  inconvenience.  He 
writes  to  Darwin  on  December  20,  1872 : — 

I  am  utterly  disgfusted  at  having  only  just  received  your 
note  of  Tuesday.  But  the  fact  is,  there  is  a  certain  inconven- 
ience about  having  four  addresses  as  has  been  my  case  for  the 
most  part  of  this  week,  in  consequence  of  our  moving — and  as 
1  have  not  been  to  Jermyn  Street  before  to-day,  I  have  missed 
your  note.  I  should  run  round  to  Queen  Anne  St.  now  on  the 
chance  of  catching  you,  but  I  am  bound  here  by  an  appoint- 
ment 

One  incident  of  the  move,  however,  was  more  agreeable. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  New 
Year's  gift  for  the  new  house,  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
clock,  wishing,  as  he  said,  "  to  express  in  some  way  more 
emphatic  than  by  words,  my  sense  of  the  many  kindnesses 
I  have  received  at  your  hands  during  the  twenty  years  of 
our  friendship.  Remembrance  of  the  things  you  have  done 
in  furtherance  of  my  aims,  and  of  the  invaluable  critical  aid 
you  have  given  me,  with  so  much  patience  and  at  so  much 
cost  of  time,  has  often  made  me  feel  how  much  I  owe  vou.'* 

After  a  generous  reference  to  occasions  when  the  warmth 
of  debate  might  have  betrayed  him  into  more  vigorous  ex- 
pressions than  he  intended,  he  concludes : — 

But  inadequately  as  I  may  ordinarily  show  it,  you  w'ill 
(knowing  that  I  am  tolerably  candid)  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  there  is  no  one  whose  judgment  on  all  subjects  I  so  much 
respect,  or  whose  friendship  I  so  highly  value. 
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days'  work — if  the  fact  that  Mr.  H has  already  filled  the 

office  of  anatomical  Demonstrator  (as  I  understand  from  you) 
does  not  satisfy  them  as  to  his  competency. — I  am,  dear  Madam, 
yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley 

Miss  S.  Jex  Blake. 

The  last  event  of  the  year  was  that  he  was  elected  by 
the  students  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University — b.  posi- 
tion, the  duties  of  which  consist  partly  in  attending  certain 
meetings  of  the  University  Court,  but  more  especially  in 
delivering  an  address.  This,  however,  was  not  required  for 
another  twelvemonth,  and  the  address  on  "  Universities, 
Actual  and  Ideal,"  was  delivered  in  fulfilment  of  this  duty 
on  February  1874. 
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l^ortruit  iram  a  Photograph  L\v  hlliott  and  Fry  ; 
Steel  Hngraviiig  in  N^ilinc  Feliniarv  5,  1874. 
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Though  he  refused  to  undertake  the  article  on  Distri- 
bution, he  managed  to  write  that  on  Evolution  (republished 
in  Collected  Essays,  ii.  187).  Thus  on  July  28,  1877,  he 
writes : — 

/  ought  to  do  "  Evolution,"  but  I  mightn't  and  I  shouldn't 
Don't  see  how  it  is  practicable  to  do  justice  to  it  with  the  time 
at  my  disposal,  though  I  really  should  like  to  do  it,  and  I  am 
at  my  wits'  end  to  think  of  anybody  who  can  be  trusted  with  it 

Perhaps  something  may  turn  up,  and  if  so  I  will  let  you 
know. 

The  something  in  the  way  of  more  time  did  turn  up  by 
dint  of  extra  pressure,  and  the  article  got  written  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  as  appears  from  the  following  of 
December  29,  1877 : — 

I  send  you  the  promised  skeleton  (with  a  good  deal  of  the 
flesh)  of  Evolution.  It  is  costing  me  infinite  labour  in  the  way 
of  reading,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  obliged  to  do  the  work,  which 
will  be  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  Sci- 
ence. 

The  lawyer-like  faculty  of  putting  aside  a  subject  when 
done  with,  which  is  indicated  in  the  letter  of  March  16, 
1875,  reappears  in  the  following: — 

4  MARLBokouGH  Place,  N.W.,  AfarcA  18,  1878. 

My  dear  Bavnes — Your  printers  are  the  worst  species  of 
that  diabolic  genus  I  know  of.  It  is  at  least  a  month  since  I 
sent  them  a  revise  of  "  Evolution  "  by  no  means  finished,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  had  nothing  from  them. 

I  shall  forget  all  about  the  subject,  and  then  at  the  last 
moment  they  will  send  me  a  revise  in  a  great  hurry,  and  expect 
it  back  by  return  of  post. 

But  if  they  get  it,  may  I  go  to  their  Father! — Ever  yours 
very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Later  on,  the  pressure  of  work  again  forbade  him  to 
undertake  further  articles  on  Harvey,  Hunter,  and  Instinct. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  hands  are  full,  and  I  have  sworn 
by  as  many  gods  as  Hume  has' left  me,  to  undertake  nothing 
more  for  a  long  while  beyond  what  I  am  already  pledged  to  do, 
a  small  book  anent  Harvey  being  one  of  these  things. 
3a 
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And  on  June  9 : — 

After  nine  days'  meditation  (directed  exclusively  to  the 
Harvey  and  Hunter  question)  I  am  not  any  "  forrarder,"  as  the 
farmer  said  after  his  third  tx)ttle  of  Gladstone  claret.  So  per- 
haps I  had  better  mention  the  fact.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
limed  Flower  for  "  Mammalia  "  and  "  Horse  " — nobody  could 
be  better. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W.,y«/K  i,  1879. 

My  dear  Baynes — On  Thursday  last  I  sought  for  you  at 
the  Athenseum  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  told  them  to  let  me 
know  if  you  came  in  in  the  evening  when  I  was  there  again. 
But  I  doubt  not  you  were  plunged  in  dissipation. 

My  demonstrator  Parker  showed  me  to-day  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Black's,  asking  him  to  do  anything  in  the  small 
Zoology  way  between  H  and  L. 

He  is  a  modest  man,  and  so  didn't  ask  what  the  H L  he 

was  to  do,  but  he  looked  it. 

Will  you  enlighten  him  or  me,  and  I  will  convey  the  in- 
formation on? 

I  had  another  daughter  married  yesterday.  She  was  a  great 
pet  and  it  is  very  hard  lines  on  father  and  mother.  The  only 
consolation  is  that  she  has  married  a  right  good  fellow,  John 
Collier  the  artist. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

July  19,  1879. — Many  thanks  for  your  and  Mrs.  Baynes* 
congratulations.  I  am  very  well  content  with  my  son-in-law, 
and  have  almost  forgiven  him  for  carrying  oflf  one  of  my  pets, 
which  shows  a  Christian  spirit  hardly  to  be  expected  of  me. 

South  Kensington,  July  2,  1880. 

My  dear  Baynes — I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter  of 
Instinct,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  dare  not  under- 
take anything  fresh. 

There  is  an  address  at  Birmingham  in  the  autumn  looming 
large,  and  ghosts  of  unfinished  work  flitter  threateningly. — Ever 
yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 
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ordinary  busy  life  absorbed  him  again.  He  did  not  fail  to 
give  his  London  audiences  the  results  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  American  paleontology,  and  on  December  4 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  London  Institution,  "  On  Recent 
Additions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Pedigree  of  the  Horse." 
In  connection  with  this  he  writes  to  Professor  Marsh : — 

4  Marlborough  Place,  London,  N.W., 
Dec,  27,  1876. 

My  dear  Marsh — I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  remiss  of  me 
that  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  my  return,  but  you  will 
understand  that  I  plunged  into  a  coil  of  work,  and  will  forgive 
me.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  let  the  year  slip  away  without  sending 
you  all  our  good  wishes  for  its  successor — which  I  hope  will  not 
vanish  without  seeing  you  among  us. 

I  blew  your  trumpet  the  other  day  at  the  London  Institution 
in  a  lecture  about  the  Horse  question.  I  did  not  know  then  that 
you  had  got  another  step  back  as  I  see  you  have  by  the  note  to 
my  last  lecture,  which  Youmans  has  just  sent  me. 

I  must  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  pains  you  have  taken 
over  the  woodcuts  of  the  lectures.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
to  have  the  patterns  of  the  grinders. 

I  have  promised  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  21  St  January  next,  and  I  am  thinking  of  discoursing  on 
the  Birds  with  teeth.  Have  you  anything  new  to  tell  on  that 
subject?  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  inexhaustibility  of  the 
contents  of  those  boxes. 

Our  voyage  home  was  not  so  successful  as  that  out.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  I  got  a  chill  which  laid  me  up  for  several 
days,  in  fact  I  was  not  well  for  some  weeks  after  my  return. 
But  I  am  vigorous  again  now. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  all  New  Haven  friends.  My 
wife  joins  with  me  in  kindest  regards  and  good  wishes  for  the 
new  year.  "  Tell  him  we  expect  to  see  him  next  year." — I  am, 
yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

On  December  16  he  delivered  a  lecture  "  On  the  Study 
of  Biology,"  in  connection  with  the  Loan  Collection  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington  (Coll,  Essays,  iii. 
262),  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  name  Biology,  its  re- 
lation to  Scxriology — '*  we  have  allowed  that  province  of 
Biology  to  become  autonomous;  but  I  should  like  you  to 
33 
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the  village  church  when  the  parson  began  to  read  it;  and 
thinking  to  gain  my  father's  assent,  she  turned  to  him  and 
said  graciously,  "  Now,  Mr.  Huxley,  don't  you  think  I  was 
quite  right  to  mark  my  disapproval  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Lady  "  he  replied,  "  I  should  as  soon 

think  of  rising  and  leaving  your  table  because  I  disapproved 
of  one  of  the  entrees." 
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could  be  invested  with  interest,  and  it  set  going  what  was 
almost  a  new  branch  of  teaching  in  natural  science,  even 
in  Germany,  the  starting  place  of  most  educational  methods, 
where  it  was  immediately  proposed  to  bring  out  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  book,  substituting,  e.g.  the  Elbe  for  the  Thames, 
as  a  familiar  example  of  river  action. 

He  was  immensely  pleased  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Morley,  telling  how  his  step-son,  a  boy  of  non-bookish 
tastes,  had  been  taken  with  it.  "  My  step-son  was  reading 
it  the  other  night.  I  said,  *  Isn't  it  better  to  read  a  novel 
before  going  to  bed,  instead  df  worrying  your  head  over 
a  serious  book  like  that  ? '  *  Oh,'  said  he,  *  Fm  at  an  awfully 
interesting  part,  and  I  can't  leave  oflf.'  "  It  was,  Mr.  Morley 
continued,  "  the  way  of  making  Nature,  as  she  comes  before 
us  every  day,  interesting  and  intelligible  to  young  folks^Jl? 

To  this  he  replied  on  December  14: — 

I  shall  get  as  vain  as  a  peacock  if  discreet  folk  like  you  say 
such  pretty  things  to  me  as  you  do  about  the  Physiography. 

But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  I  have  succeeded 
in  what  I  tried  to  do.  I  gave  the  lectures  years  ago  to  show 
what  I  thought  was  the  right  way  to  lead  young  people  to  the 
study  of  nature — but  nobody  would  follow  suit — so  now  I  have 
tried  what  the  book  will  do. 

Your  step-son  is  a  boy  of  sense,  and  I  hope  he  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  British  public ! 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  taken  up  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  by  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission,  which  neces- 
sitated his  attendance  in  Edinburgh  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  last  week  in  July. 
He  had  hoped  to  finish  off  the  necessary  business  at  the 
first  of  these  meetings,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in 
Edinburgh,  after  a  pleasant  journey  down  with  J.  A.  Froude, 
than  he  learned  that  "  the  chief  witness  we  were  to  have 
examined  to-day,  and  whose  due  evisceration  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  my  coming,  has  telegraphed  to  say  he  can't 
be  here."  Owing  to  this  and  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
judges  on  the  Commission  from  some  of  the  sittings,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  the  additional  meetings  at  Easter, 
much  to  his  disgust.    He  writes : — 
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ceived  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  proceedings  from  his 
son,  and  wrote  to  thank  Huxley,  who  replied : — 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Nov.  21,  1877. 
My  dear  Darwin — Nothing  ever  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  the  using  the  chance  of  speaking  my  mind  about  you  and 
your  work  which  was  afforded  me  at  the  dinner  the  other  night. 
I  said  not  a  word  beyond  what  I  believe  to  be  strictly  accurate : 
and,  please  Sir,  I  didn't  sneer  at  anybody.  There  was  only  a 
little  touch  of  the  whip  at  starting,  and  it  was  so  tied  round  with 
ribbons  that  it  took  them  some  time  to  find  out  where  the  flick 
had  hit.  T.  H.  Huxley. 

He  writes  to  his  wife : — 

I  will  see  if  I  can  recollect  the  speech.  I  made  a  few  notes 
sitting  in  Dewar's  room  before  the  dinner.  But  as  usual  I  did 
not  say  some  things  I  meant  to  say,  and  said  others  that  came 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

And  again : — 

Please  I  didn't  say  that  Reaumur  was  the  other  greatest 
scientific  man  since  Aristotle.  But  I  said  that  in  a  certain 
character  of  his  work  he  was  the  biggest  man  between  Aristotle 
and  Darwin.  I  really  must  write  out  an  "  authorised  version  " 
of  my  speech.  I  hear  the  Latin  oration  is  to  be  in  Nature  this 
week,  and  Lockyer  wanted  me  to  g^ve  him  the  heads  of  my 
speech,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so,  and 
refused.  I  have  written  out  my  speech  as  well  as  I  can  recollect 
it.  I  do  not  mind  any  friend  seeing  it,  but  you  must  not  let  it 
get  about  as  the  dinner  was  a  private  one. 

The  notes  of  his  speech  run  as  follows : — 

Mr.  President — I  rise  with  pleasure  and  with  alacrity  to 
respond  to  the  toast  which  you  have  just  proposed,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  honours  which  have  be- 
fallen me,  to  be  called  upon  to  represent  my  distinguished  friend 
Mr.  Darwin  upon  this  occasion.  I  say  to  represent  Mr.  Darwin, 
for  I  cannot  hope  to  personate  him,  or  to  say  all  that  would  be 
dictated  by  a  mind  conspicuous  for  its  powerful  humility  and 
strong  gentleness. 

Mr.  Darwin's  work  had  fully  earned  the  distinction  you 
have  to-day  conferred  upon  him  four  and  twenty  years  ago; 
but  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  been  found  in  that  circum- 
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for  help,  asking  if  some  work  could  not  be  put  in  his  way. 
Iluxley  could  think  of  nothing  immediate  but  to  suggest 
jome  lessons  in  German  literature  to  his  children,  though 
in  fact  they  were  well  provided  for  with  a  German  govern- 
ess; nevertheless  he  thought  it  a  proper  occasion  to  avail 
himself  of  his  friend's  offer  to  give  help  in  deserving  cases. 
He  writes  to  his  wife : — 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  X.  the  day  before  yesterday ; 
this  morning  by  return  of  post  he  sends  me  a  cheque  not  only 
for  the  £60  which  I  said  H.  needed,  but  £5  over  for  his  present 
needs  with  a  charming  letter. 

It  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  as  H.  came  an  hour  or  two 
after  it  arrived,  and  with  many  apologies  told  me  he  was  quite 
penniless.  The  poor  old  fellow  was  quite  overcome  when  I 
told  him  how  matters  stood,  and  it  was  characteristic  that  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  breath  again,  he  wanted  to  know  when  he 
would  begin  teaching  the  children !  I  sent  him  to  get  an  order 
on  the  Naples  bank  for  the  discharge  of  his  debt  there.  X.*s 
express  stipulation  was  that  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned, 
so  mind  you  say  not  a  word  about  his  most  kind  and  gener- 
ous act. 

The  following  letters  of  miscellaneous  interest  were 
written  in  this  year : — 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Nov.  21,  1877. 

My  dear  Morley — I  am  always  at  the  command  of  the 
Fortnightly  so  long  as  you  are  editor,  but  I  don't  think  that  the 
Belemnite  *  business  would  do  for  you.  The  story  would  hardly 
be  intelligible  without  illustrations. 

There  are  two  things  I  am  going  to  do  which  may  be  more 
to  the  purpose.  One  is  a  screed  on  Technical  Education  which 
I  am  going  to  give  to  the  Working  Men's  Union  on  the  ist 
December. 

The  other  is  a  sort  of  feloge  on  Harvey  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  March  apropos  of  his  300th  birthday — which  was  All- 
fools  Day. 

You  shall  have  either  of  these  you  like,  but  I  advise  Harvey; 
as  if  I  succeed  in  doing  what  I  shall  aim  at  it  will  be  interesting. 

Why  the  deuce  do  you  live  at  Brighton  ?  St.  John's  Wood 
is  far  less  cockneyfied,  and  its  fine  and  Alpine  air  would  be 

*  The  lecture  at  the  London  Institution  mentioned  above. 
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much  better  for  you,  and  I  believe  for  Mrs.  Morley,  than  the 
atmosphere  of  the  melancholy  main,  the  effects  of  which  on  the 
human  constitution  have  been  so  well  expounded  by  that  emi- 
nent empiric,  Dr.  Dizzy. 

j^nyhovf,  I  wish  we  could  see  something  of  you  now  and 
then. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Darwin  got  his  degree  with  great  Sclat  on  Saturday.  I  had 
to  return  thanks  for  his  health  at  the  dinner  of  the  Philosophical 
Society ;  and  oh !  I  chaffed  the  dons  so  sweetly. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W.,  Nov.  27,  1877. 

My  dear  Morley — You  shall  have  both  the  articles — if  it  is 
only  that  I  may  enjoy  the  innocent  pleasure  of  Knowles'  face 
when  I  let  him  know  what  has  become  of  them. 

Stormy  ocean,  forsooth  !  I  back  the  storm  and  rain  through 
which  I  came  home  to-night  against  anything  London-super- 
mare  has  to  show. 

I  will  send  the  MS.  to  Virtue  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  reasonable 
state. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W.,/fl«.  8,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — Many  thanks  for  the  cheque.  In  my 
humble  judgment  it  is  quite  as  much  as  the  commodity  is  worth. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  all  to  have  you  with  us  on  New 
Year's  Day.  My  wife  claims  it  as  her  day,  and  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  the  guests  except  Spencer  and 
Tyndall.  None  but  the  very  elect  are  invited  to  the  sacred 
feast — so  you  see  where  you  stand  among  the  predestined  who 
cannot  fall  away  from  the  state  of  grace. 

I  have  not  seen  Spencer  in  such  good  form  and  good  humour 
combined  for  an  age. 

I  am  working  away  at  Harvey,  and  will  send  the  MS.  to 
Virtue's  as  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  forward. — Ever  yours  very 
faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Dec.  9,  1877. 

My  dear  Tyndall — I  am  so  sorry  to  have  been  out  when 
Mrs.  Tyndall  called  to-day.  By  what  we  heard  at  the  x  on 
Thursday,  I  imagined  you  were  practically  all  right  again,  or  I 
should  have  been  able  to  look  after  you  to-day. 

But  what  I  bother  you  with  this  note  for  is  to  beg  you  not  to 
lecture  at  the  London  Institution  to-morrow,  but  to  let  me 
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change  days  with  you,  and  so  give  yourself  a  week  to  recover. 
And  if  you  are  seedy,  then  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  them  another 
lecture  on  the  Hokypotamus  or  whatever  else  may  turn  up. 

But  don*t  go  and  exert  yourself  in  your  present  condition. 
These  severe  colds  have  often  nothing  very  tangible  about  them, 
but  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  when  folks  are  past  fifty. 

Let  me  have  an  answer  to  say  that  I  may  send  a  telegram  to 
Nicholson  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  to  say  that  I  will  lec- 
ture vice  you.  My  "  bottled  life,"  as  Hutton  calls  it  in  the  Spec- 
tator* this  week,  is  quite  ready  to  go  oflF. 

Now  be  a  sane  man  and  take  my  advice. — Ever  yours  irery 
faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

•  ♦The  Spectator  for  Dec.  8,  1877,  began  an  article  thus : — **  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  delivered  a  very  amusing  address  last  Saturday  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  very  unpromising  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion; but  we  believe  that  if  Professor  Huxley  were  to  become  the 
President  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  or  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  he  would  still  be  amusing,  so  much  bottled  life 
does  he  infuse  into  the  driest  topic  on  which  human  beings  ever  con- 
trived to  prose.' 
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1878 

The  year  1878  was  the  tercentenary  of  Harvey's  birth, 
and  Huxley  was  very  busy  with  the  life  and  work  of  that 
great  physician.  He  spoke  at  the  memorial  meeting  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  (July  18),  he  gave  a  lecture  on  Harvey 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  January  25,  afterwards  published 
in  Nature  and  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  intended  to  write 
a  book  on  him  in  a  projected  English  Men  of  Science  series 
(see  p.  536). 

I  am  very  glad  you  like  "  Harvey "  (he  writes  to  Prof. 
Baynes  on  Feb.  11).  He  is  one  of  the  biggest  scientific  minds 
we  have  had.  I  expect  to  get  well  vilipended  not  only  by  the 
anti- vivisection  folk,  for  the  most  of  whom  I  have  a  hearty  con- 
tempt, but  apropos  of  Bacon.  I  have  been  oppressed  by  the 
humbug  of  the  "  Baconian  Induction  "  all  my  life,  and  at  last 
the  worm  has  turned. 

Now  in  this  lecture  he  showed  that  Harvey  employed 
vivisection  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  furthermore,  that  he  taught  this  doctrine  before 
the  Novum  Organum  was  published,  and  that  his  subsequent 
Exercitatio  displays  no  trace  of  being  influenced  by  Bacon's 
work.  After  glancing  at  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
"  Baconian  Induction,"  he  pointed  out  Bacon's  ignorance  of 
the  progress  of  science  up  to  his  time,  and  his  inability  to 
divine  the  importance  of  what  he  knew  by  hearsay  of  the 
work  of  Copernicus,  or  Kepler,  or  Galileo;  of  Gilbert,  his 
contemporary,  or  of  Galen ;  and  wound  up  by  quoting  Ellis's 
severe  judgment  of  Bacon  in  the  General  Preface  to  the 
Philosophic  Works,  in  Spedding's  classical  edition  (p.  38) : — 
520 
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mony  to  the  influence  of  Huxley's  writings  even  on  his  elder 
contemporaries. 

From  James  Spedding 

■^  Feb,  I,  1878. 

.  .  .  When  you  admit  that  you  study  Bacon  with  a  preju- 
dice, you  mean  of  course  an  unfavourable  opinion  previously 
formed  on  sufficient  grounds.  Now  I  am  myself  supposed  to 
have  studied  him  with  a  prejudice  the  other  way:  but  this  I 
cannot  admit,  in  any  sense  of  the  word;  for  when  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance  I  had  no  opinion  or  feeling  about  him  at  all 
— more  than  the  ordinary  expectation  of  a  young  man  to  find 
what  he  is  told  to  look  for.  My  earliest  impression  of  his 
character  came  probably  from  Thompson — ^whose  portrait  of 
him,  except  as  touched  and  softened  by  the  tenderer  hand  of 
"  the  sweet-souled  poet  of  the  Seasons,"  did  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  one.  It  was  not  long  indeed  before  I  did  begin  to 
form  an  opinion  of  my  own ;  one  of  those  a//^r- judgments  which 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  prejudices  by  those  who  judge 
differently,  and  which,  being  formed,  do,  no  doubt,  tell  upon  the 
balance.  For  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  myself  indebted 
to  him  for  the  greatest  benefit  probably  that  any  man,  living  or 
dead,  can  confer  on  another.  In  my  school  and  college  days  I 
had  been  betrayed  by  an  ambition  to  excel  in  themes  and  decla- 
mations into  the  study,  admiration,  and  imitation  of  the  rheto- 
ricians. In  the  course  of  my  last  long  vacation — the  autumn  of 
1830 — I  was  inspired  with  a  new  ambition,  namely,  to  think 
justly  about  everything  which  I  thought  about  at  all,  and  to  act 
accordingly ;  a  conviction  for  which  I  cannot  cease  to  feel  grate- 
ful, and  which  I  distinctly  trace  to  the  accident  of  having  in 
the  beginning  of  that  same  vacation  given  two  shillings  at 
a  second-hand  bookstall  for  a  little  volume  of  Dove's  classics, 
containing  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  And  if  I  could  tell 
you  how  many  superlatives  I  have  since  that  time  degraded 
into  the  positive;  how  many  innumerables  and  infinites  I  have 
replaced  by  counted  numbers  and  estimated  quantities;  how 
many  assumptions,  important  to  the  argument  in  hand,  I  have 
withdrawn  because  I  found  on  more  consideration  that  the  fact 
might  be  explained  otherwise;  and  how  many  effective  epithets 
I  have  discarded  when  I  found  that  I  could  not  fully  verify 
them;  you  would  think  it  no  less  than  just  that  I  should  claim 
for  myself  and  concede  to  others  the  right  of  being  judged  by 
the  last  edition  rather  than  the  first.     That  a  persistent  en- 
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deavour  to  free  myself  from  what  you  regard  as  Bacon's  charac- 
teristic vice  should  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  follow  his 
example,  will  seem  strange  to  you,  but  it  is  fact.  Perhaps  you 
will  think  it  not  less  strange,  but  it  is  my  real  belief,  that  if  your 
own  writings  had  been  in  existence  and  come  in  my  way  at  the 
same  critical  stage  of  my  moral  and  mental  development,  they 
would  have  taught  me  the  same  lesson  and  inspired  me  with  the 
same  ambition;  for  in  that  particular  (if  I  may  say  it  without 
offence)  I  look  upon  you  both  as  eminent  examples  of  the  sanie 
virtue. 

To  the  lecture  he  refers  once  more  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  Morley.  The  political  situation  touched  on  in  this 
and  the  next  letter,  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  and  the  beginning  of  the  Afghan  war. 

Science  Schools,  South  Kensington, 
Ffd,  7,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — Many  thanks  for  the  cheque,  and  still 
more  for  the  good  word  for  the  article.*  I  knew  it  would 
**  draw  "  Hutton,  and  his  ingenuity  has  as  usual  made  the  best 
of  the  possibilities  of  attack.  I  am  glad  to  find,  however,  that 
he  does  not  think  it  expedient  to  reiterate  his  old  story  about 
the  valuelessness  of  vivisection  in  the  establishment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation. 

I  hear  that  that  absurd  creature  R goes  about  declar- 
ing that  I  have  made  all  sorts  of  blunders.  Could  not  somebody 
be  got  to  persuade  him  to  put  what  he  has  to  say  in  black  and 
white  ? 

Controversy  is  as  abhorrent  to  me  as  gin  to  a  reclaimed 
drunkard;  but  oh  dear !  it  would  be  so  nice  to  squelch  that  pomp- 
ous impostor. 

I  hope  you  admire  the  late  aspects  of  the  British  Lion.  His 
tail  goes  up  and  down  from  the  intercrural  to  the  stiffly  erect 
attitude  per  telegram,  while  his  head  is  sunk  in  the  windbag  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  a  war  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  only  for  the  inevitable  clean  sweep  of  all  the  present  govern- 
ing people  which  it  would  bring  about. — Ever  yours  very  faith- 
fully; T.  H.  Huxley, 


V 


*  On  Harvey. 
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To  HIS  Eldest  Daughter 


Science  Schools,  South  Kensington, 
Dec,  7,  1878. 

Dearest  Jess — You  are  a  badly  used  young  person — ^you 
are;  and  nothing  short  of  that  conviction  would  get  a  letter 
out  of  your  still  worse  used  Pater  the  hete  noire  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  letter-writing. 

Catch  me  discussing  the  Afghan  question  with  you  you  little 
pepper  pot.  No,  not  if  I  know  it.  Read  Fitzjames  Stephen's 
letter  in  the  Times,  also  Bartle  Frere's  memorandum,  also 
Napier  of  Magdala's  memo.    Them's  my  sentiments. 

Also  read  the  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  on  the  address. 
He  is  a  man  of  sense  like  his  father,  and  you  will  observe  that 
he  declares  that  the  Government  were  perfectly  within  their 
right  in  declaring  war  without  calling  Parliament  together.  .  .  . 

If  you  had  lived  as  long  as  I  have  and  seen  as  much  of  men, 
you  would  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  reputations  men  of  essen- 
tially commonplace  powers — aided  by  circumstances  and  some 
amount  of  cleverness— obtain. 

I  am  as  strong  for  justice  as  any  one  can  be,  but  it  is  real 
justice,  not  sham  conventional  justice  which  the  sentimentalists 
howl  for. 

At  this  present  time  real  justice  requires  that  the  power  of 
England  should  be  used  to  maintain  order  and  introduce  civilisa- 
tion wherever  that  power  extends. 

The  Afghans  are  a  pack  of  disorderly  treacherous  blood- 
thirsty thieves  and  caterans  who  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  heavy  hand  we  laid  upon  them,  after  the 
massacre  of  twenty  thousand  of  our  men,  women  (and)  children 
in  the  Khoord  Cabul  Pass  thirty  years  ago. 

We  have  let  them  be,  and  the  consequence  is  they  now  lend 
themselves  to  the  Russians,  and  are  ready  to  stir  up  disorder 
and  undo  all  the  good  we  have  been  doing  in  India  for  the  last 
generation. 

They  are  to  India  exactly  what  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
were  to  the  Lowlanders  before  1745;  and  we  have  just  as  much 
right  to  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  our  Indian  Empire  is  a  curse  to  us.  But 
so  long  as  we  make  up  our  minds  to  hold  it,  we  must  also  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  those  things  which  are  needful  to  hold  it 
effectually,  and  in  the  long-run  it  will  be  found  that  so  doing  is 
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real  justice  both  for  ourselves,  our  subject  population,  and  the 
Afghans  themselves. 

There,  you  plague. — Ever  your  affec.  Daddy, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

A  few  days  later  he  writes  to  his  son: — 

The  Liberals  are  making  fools  of  themselves,  and  "  the 
family  "  declare  I  am  becoming  a  Jingo !  Another  speech  from 
Gladstone  is  expected  to  complete  my  conversion. 

Among  other  occupations  he  still  had  to  attend  the 
Scottish  Universities  Commission,  for  which  he  wrote  the 
paragraph  on  examinations  in  its  report ;  he  lectured  on  the 
Hand  at  the  Working  Men's  College ;  prepared  new  editions 
of  the  Physiography,  Elementary  Physiology,  and  Vertebrate 
Anatomy,  and  at  length  brought  out  the  Introductory  Primer 
in  the  Science  Primer  Series,  in  quite  a  different  form  from 
what  he  had  originally  sketched  out.  But  his  chief  interest 
lay  in  the  Invertebrata.  From  April  29  to  June  3  he  lec- 
tured to  working  men  at  Jermyn  Street  upon  the  Crayfish ; 
read  a  paper  on  the  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Cray- 
fishes at  the  Zoological  Society  on  June  4,  and  lectured  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  weekly  from  May  17  to  June  21  on 
Crustaceous  Animals.  In  all  this  work  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  subsequent  book  on  the  Crayfish,  which  I  find 
jotted  down  in  the  notes  of  this  year  to  be  written  as  an 
introduction  to  Zoology,  together  with  the  "  Dog,"  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Mammalia,  and  Man — ^already  dealt  with 
in  Man's  Place  in  Nature — as  an  introduction  to  Anthro- 
pology. This  projected  series  is  completed  with  a  half 
erased  note  of  an  introduction  to  Psychology,  which  per- 
haps found  some  expression  in  parts  of  the  Hume,  also 
written  this  year. 

He  notes  down  also,  work  on  the  Ascidians,  and  on  the 
morphology  of  the  MoUusca  and  Cephalopods  brought  back 
by  the  Challenger,  in  connection  with  which  he  now  began 
the  monograph  on  the  rare  creature  Spirula,  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work,  being  based  upon  the  dissections  of  a  single 
specimen,  but  destined  never  to  be  completed  by  his  hand, 
though  his  drawings  were  actually  engraved,  and  nothing 
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remained  but  to  put  a  few  finishing  touches  and  to  write 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  plates. 

Letters  to  W.  K.  Parker  and  Professor  Haeckel  touch  on 
this  part  of  his  work;  the  former,  indeed,  offering  a  close 
parallel  to  a  story,  obviously  of  the  same  period,  which  the 
younger  Parker  tells  in  his  reminiscences,  to  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  he  would  be  utterly  engrossed  in  a  subject  for 
the  time  being.  Jeffery  Parker,  while  demonstrator  of  biol- 
ogy, came  to  him  with  a  question  about  the  brain  of  the 
codfish  at  a  time  when  he  was  deep  in  the  investigation  of 
some  invertebrate  group.  "  Codfish  ?  "  he  replied,  "  that's 
a  vertebrate,  isn't  it?  Ask  me  a  fortnight  hence,  and  Til 
consider  it." 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Sept,  25,  1878. 

My  dear  Parker — As  far  as  I  recollect  Amnioccetes  is  a 
vertebrated  animal — and  I  ignore  it. 

The  paper  you  refer  to  was  written  by  my  best  friend — a 
carefulish  kind  of  man — and  I  am  sure  that  he  saw  what  he 
says  he  saw,  as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself. 

But  what  the  fact  may  mean  and  whether  it  is  temporary 
or  permanent — is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  worry  him- 
self about  other  things  with  backbones  ?    Not  if  I  know  it. 

Churchill  has  got  over  a  whole  batch  of  the  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Vertebrata,  so  I  have  a  respite.  Mollusks  are  far 
more  interesting — ^bugs  sweeter — ^while  the  dinner  crayfish  hath 
no  parallel  for  intense  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature. 

What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  "  Go  to  the  Ant  thou  sluggard." 
In  other  words,  study  the  Invertebrata. — Ever  yours  very  faith- 
fully, T.  H.  Huxley. 

[Sketch  of  a  vast  winged  ant  advancing  on  a  midget,  and 
saying,  as  it  looks  through  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  "  well,  really, 
what  an  absurd  creature ! !  "  ] 

4  Marlborough  Place,  London, 
Apn7  28,  1878. 

My  dear  Haeckel — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  three 
months  ago,  I  have  been  making  many  inquiries  about  Medusa* 
for  you,  but  I  could  hear  of  none — and  so  I  have  delayed  mjr 
reply,  until  I  doubt  not  you  have  been  blaspheming  my  apparent 
neglect. 
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My  "  Sammlung  "  ! !  *  My  dear  friend,  my  cabin  on  board 
H.M.S.  Rattlesnake  was  7  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  6 
inches  high.  When  my  bed  and  my  clothes  were  in  it,  there 
was  not  much  room  for  any  collection,  except  the  voluntary 
one  made  by  some  thousands  of  specimens  of  Blatta  Orientalis,\ 
with  whose  presence  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  dispense. 

My  Medus<e  were  never  published.  I  have  heaps  of  notes 
and  drawings  and  half-a-dozen  engraved  plates.  But  after  the 
publication  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrosoa  I  was  obliged  to  take  to 
quite  other  occupations,  and  all  that  material  is  like  the  "  full 
many  a  flower,  born  to  blush  unseen,"  of  our  poet. 

If  you  would  pay  us  a  visit  you  should  look  through  the 
whole  mass,  if  you  liked,  and  you  might  And  something  in- 
teresting. 

At  present,  I  am  very  busy  about  Crayfishes  (Flusskrebse) 
working  out  the  relations  between  their  structure  and  their 
Geographical  Distribution,  which  are  very  curious  and  inter- 
esting. 

I  have  also  nearly  finished  the  anatomy  of  Spirukt  for  the 
Challenger,  It  is  essentially  a  cuttlefish,  and  the  shell  is  really 
internal.  With  only  one  specimen,  is  has  been  a  long  and 
troublesome  job— but  I  shall  establish  all  the  essential  points 
and  give  half-a-dozen  plates  of  anatomy. 

You  will  recollect  my  eldest  little  daughter?  She  is  going 
to  be  married  next  Saturday.  It  is  the  first  break  in  our  family, 
and  we  are  very  sad  to  lose  her — though  well  satisfied  with 
her  prospects.  She  is  but  just  twenty  and  a  charming  girl, 
though  you  may  put  that  down  to  fatherly  partiality  if 
you  like. 

The  second  daughter  has  taken  to  art,  and  will  make  a 
painter  if  she  be  wise  enough  not  to  marry  for  some  years. 

My  eldest  son  who  comes  next  is  taller  than  I  am.  He  has 
been  at  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities  for  the  last  six  months; 
and  one  of  these  fine  days,  next  month,  you  will  see  a  fair-haired 
stripling  asking  for  Herr  Professor  Haeckel. 

I  am  going  to  send  him  to  Jena  for  three  months  to  pick  up 
your  noble  vernacular;  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  continue  his 
Greek  and  Mathematics,  in  which  the  young  gentleman  is  fairly 
proficient.  If  you  can  recommend  any  Professor  under  whom 
he  can  carry  on  his  studies,  it  will  be  a  great  kindness. 

I  will  give  him  a  letter  to  you,  and  while  I  beg  you  not  to 

♦  Collection.  f  The  cockroach. 
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give  yourself  any  trouble  about  him,  I  need  not  say  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  for  any  notice  you  may  take  of  him. 

I  am  giving  him  as  much  independence  of  action  as  possible, 
in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Now  that  is  enough  about  my  children.  Yours  must  yet  be 
young — and  you  have  not  yet  got  to  the  marriage  and  university 
stage — which  I  assure  you  is  much  more  troublesome  than  the 
measles  and  chicken-pox  period. 

My  wife  unites  with  me  in  kindest  remembrances  and  good 
wishes. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

An  outbreak  of  diphtheria  among  his  children  made  the 
spring  of  1878  a  time  of  overwhelming  anxiety.  How  it 
told  upon  his  strong  and  self-contained  chief  is  related  by 
T.  J.  Parker — "  I  never  saw  a  man  more  crushed  than  he 
was  during  the  dangerous  illness  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
and  he  told  me  that,  having  then  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech,  he  broke  down  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  for 
one  painful  moment  forgot  where  he  was  and  what  he  had 
to  say."  This  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  of  his  absence 
from  College  during  the  seventies.  "  When,  after  two  days, 
he  looked  in  at  the  laboratory,"  writes  Professor  Howes, 
"  his  dejected  countenance  and  tired  expression  beto- 
kened only  too  plainly  the  intense  anxiety  he  had  under- 
gone." 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  was  very  instructive.  Hux- 
ley took  a  leading  part  in  organising  an  enquiry  and  in 
looking  into  the  matter  with  the  health  officer.  "  As  soon 
as  I  can  get  all  the  facts  together,"  he  writes  on  Dec.  10, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  a  great  turmoil  about  our  outbreak 
of  diphtheria — and  see  whether  I  cannot  get  our  happy-go- 
lucky  local  government  mended."  As  usual,  the  epidemic 
was  due  to  culpable  negligence.  In  the  construction  of 
some  drains,  too  small  a  pipe  was  laid  down.  The  sewage 
could  not  escape,  and  flooded  back  in  a  low-lying  part  of 
Kilburn.  Diphtheria  soon  broke  out  close  by.  While  it 
was  raging  there,  a  St.  John's  Wood  dairyman  running 
short  of  milk,  sent  for  more  to  an  infected  dairy  in  Kilburn. 
Every  house  which  he  supplied  that  day  with  Kilburn  milk 
was  attacked  with  diphtheria. 
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But  with  relief  from  this  heavy  strain,  his  spirits  instantly 
revived,  and  he  writes  to  Tyndall. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  May  20,  1878. 

My  dear  Tyndall — I  wrote  you  a  most  downhearted  letter 
this  morning  about  Madge,  and  not  without  reason.  But  having 
been  away  four  hours,  I  come  home  to  find  a  wonderful  and 
blessed  change.  The  fever  has  abated  and  she  is  looking  like 
herself.  If  she  could  only  make  herself  heard,  I  should  have 
some  sauciness.    I  see  it  in  her  eyes. 

If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  kiss  everybody  you  meet  on  my 
account  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me.  You  may  begin  with 
Mrs.  Tyndall !— Ever  yours,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Professor  Marsh,  with  whom  Huxley  had  stayed  at  Yale 
College  in  1876,  paid  his  promised  visit  to  England  imme- 
diately after  this. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W., 
June  24,  1878.     {Evening.) 

My  dear  Marsh — Welcome  to  England !  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  of  your  arrival — but  the  news  has  only  just  reached  me,  as 
I  have  been  away  since  Saturday  with  my  wife  and  sick  daugh- 
ter who  are  at  the  seaside.  A  great  deal  has  happened  to  us  in 
the  last  six  or  seven  weeks.  My  eldest  daughter  married,  and 
then  a  week  after  an  invasion  of  diphtheria,  which  struck  down 
my  eldest  son,  my  youngest  daughter,  and  my  eldest  remaining 
daughter  all  together.  Two  of  the  cases  were  light,  but  my 
poor  Madge  suffered  terribly,  and  for  some  ten  days  we  were 
in  sickening  anxiety  about  her.  She  is  slowly  gaining  strength 
now,  and  I  hope  there  is  no  more  cause  for  alarm — ^but  my 
household  is  all  to  pieces — the  Lares  and  Penates  gone,  and 
painters  and  disinfectors  in  their  places. 

You  will  certainly  have  to  run  down  to  Margate  and  see  my 
wife — or  never  expect  forgiveness  in  this  world. 

I  shall  be  at  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington,  to- 
morrow till  four — and  if  I  do  not  see  you  before  that  time  I 
shall  come  and  look  you  up  at  the  Palace  Hotel. — I  am,  yours 
very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

"  Is  it  not  provoking,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  that  we 
should  all  be  dislocated  when  I  should  have  been  so  glad  to 
show  him  a  little  attention  ?  "    Still,  apart  from  this  week- 
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end  at  the  seaside,  Professor  Marsh  was  not  entirely  neg- 
lected.   He  writes  in  his  Recollections  (p.  6) : — 

How  kind  Huxley  was  to  everyone  who  could  claim  his 
friendship,  I  have  good  cause  to  know.  Of  the  many  instances 
which  occur  to  me,  one  will  suffice.  One  evening  in  London  at 
a  grand  annual  reception  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  celebri- 
ties of  every  rank  were  present,  Huxley  said  to  me,  "  When  I 
was  in  America,  you  showed  me  every  extinct  animal  that  I  had 
read  about,  or  even  dreamt  of.  Now,  if  there  is  a  single  living 
lion  in  all  Great  Britain  that  you  wish  to  see,  I  will  show  him 
to  you  in  five  minutes."  He  kept  his  promise,  and  before  the 
reception  was  over,  I  had  met  many  of  the  most  noted  men  of 
England,  and  from  that  evening,  I  can  date  a  large  number  of 
acquaintances,  who  have  made  my  subsequent  visits  to  that 
country  an  ever-increasing  pleasure. 

As  for  his  summer  occupations,  he  writes  to  his  eldest 
daughter  on  July  2 : — 

No,  young  woman,  you  don't  catch  me  attending  any  con- 
gresses I  can  avoid,  not  even  if  F.  is  an  artful  committee-man. 
I  must  go  to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin — for  my  sins — 
and  after  that  we  have  promised  to  pay  a  visit  in  Ireland  to  Sir 
Victor  Brooke.  After  that  I  must  settle  myself  down  in  Pen- 
maenmawr  and  write  a  little  book  about  David  Hume — before 
the  grindery  of  the  winter  begins. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  took  place  this 
year  in  the  third  week  of  August  at  Dublin.  Huxley  gave 
an  address  in  the  Anthropological  subsection,*  and  on  the 
20th  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dublin 
University,  the  Public  Orator  presenting  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

Praesento  vobis  Thomam  Henricum  Huxley — hominem  vere 
physicum — ^hominem  facundum,  lepidum,  venustum — eundem 
autem  nihil  (philosophia  modo  sua  lucem  praeferat)  reformidan- 
tem — ne  illud  quidem  Ennianum, 

Simia  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nobis. 


*  **  Informal  Remarks  on  the  Conclusions  of  Anthropology,"  B.  A. 
Rfport,  1878,  pp.  573-578. 
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The  extract  above  given  contains  the  first  reference  to 
the  book  on  Hume,*  written  this  summer  as  a  holiday 
occupation  at  Penmaenmawr.  The  speed  at  which  it  was 
composed  is  remarkable,  even  allowing  for  his  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  acquired  many  years  before.  Though 
he  had  been  "  picking  at  it "  earlier  in  the  summer,  the 
whole  of  the  philosophical  part  was  written  during  Sep- 
tember, leaving  the  biographical  part  to  be  done  later. 

The  following  letters  from  Marlborough  Place  show  him 
at  work  upon  the  book : — 

March  31.  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — I  like  the  notion  of  undertaking  your 
Hume  book,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not  get  it  done  this 
autumn.  But  you  must  not  consider  me  pledged  on  that  point, 
as  I  cannot  quite  command  my  time. 

TuUoch  sent  me  his  book  on  Pascal.  It  was  interesting  as 
everything  about  Pascal  must  be,  but  Tulloch  is  not  a  model 
of  style. 

I  have  looked  into  Bruton's  book,  but  I  shall  now  get  it  and 
study  it.  Hume*s  correspondence  with  Rousseau  seems  to  me 
typical  of  the  man*s  sweet,  easy-going  nature.  Do  you  mean 
to  have  a  portrait  of  each  of  your  men?  I  think  it  is  a  great 
comfort  in  a  biography  to  get  a  notion  of  the  subject  in  the 
flesh. 

I  have  rather  made  it  a  rule  not  to  part  with  my  property 
in  my  books — but  I  daresay  that  can  be  arranged  with  Mac- 
millan.  Anyhow  I  shall  be  content  to  abide  by  the  general 
arrangement  if  you  have  made  one. 

We  have  had  a  bad  evening.  QiflFord  has  been  here,  and 
he  is  extremely  ill — in  fact  I  fear  the  worst  for  him. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  for  he  has  a  fine  nature  all  round, 
and  time  would  have  ripened  him  into  something  very  consid- 
erable. We  are  all  very  fond  of  him. — Ever  yours  very  faith- 
fully, T.  H.  Huxley. 

July  6,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — Very  many  thanks  for  Diderot.  I  have 
made  a  plunge  into  the  first  volume  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
I  wish  you  had  put  a  portrait  of  him  as  a  frontispiece.  I  have 
seen  one — a  wonderful  face,  something  like  Goethe's. 

♦  In  the  **  English  Men  of   Letters"  series,  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Morley. 
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I  am  picking  at  Hume  at  odd  times.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
had  better  make  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  the  "  Inquiry,"  the 
backbone  of  the  essay — as  it  touches  all  the  problems  which 
interest  us  most  just  now.  I  have  already  sketched  out  a  chap- 
ter on  Miracles,  which  will,  I  hope,  be  very  edifying  in  conse- 
quence of  its  entire  agreement  with  the  orthodox  arguments 
against  Hume's  a  priori  reasonings  against  miracles. 

Hume  wasn't  half  a  sceptic  after  all.  And  so  long  as  he  got 
deep  enough  to  worry  Orthodoxy,  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things. 

He  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  suggestions  already  made 
both  by  Locke  and  Berkeley. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

Sept,  30,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — Praise  me !  I  have  been  hard  at  work  at 
Hume  at  Penmaenmawr,  and  I  have  got  the  hard  part  of  the 
business — the  account  of  his  philosophy — ^blocked  out  in  the 
bodily  shape  of  about  180  pages  foolscap  MS. 

But  I  find  the  job  as  tough  as  it  is  interesting.  Hume's 
diamonds,  before  the  public  can  see  them  properly,  want  a 
proper  setting  in  a  methodical  and  consistent  shape — and  that 
implies  writing  a  small  psychological  treatise  of  one's  own,  and 
then  cutting  it  down  into  as  unobtrusive  a  form  as  possible. 

So  I  am  working  away  at  my  draught — from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  aesthetic  jeweller. 

As  soon  as  I  get  it  into  such  a  condition  as  will  need  only 
verbal  trimming,  I  should  like  to  have  it  set  up  in  type.  For  it 
is  a  defect  of  mine  that  I  can  never  judge  properly  of  any  com- 
position of  my  own  in  manuscript. 

Moreover  (don't  swear  at  this  wish)  I  should  very  much 
like  to  send  it  to  you  in  that  shape  for  criticism. 

The  Life  will  be  an  easy  business.  I  should  like  to  get  the 
book  out  of  hand  before  Christmas,  and  will  do  so  if  possible. 
But  my  lectures  begin  on  Tuesday,  and  I  cannot  promise. — Ever 
yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Off.  21,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — I  have  received  slips  up  to  chap.  ix. 
of  Hume,  and  so  far  I  do  not  think  (saving  your  critical  pre- 
sence) that  there  will  be  much  need  of  much  modification  or  in- 
terpolation. 

I  have  made  all  my  citations  from  a  4-vol.  edition  of  Hume, 
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published  by  Black  and  Tait  in  1826,  which  has  long  been  in  my 
possession. 

Do  you  think  I  ought  to  quote  Green  and  Grose's  edition  ?  It 
will  be  a  great  bother,  and  I  really  don't  think  that  the  under- 
standing of  Hume  is  improved  by  going  back  to  eighteenth- 
century  spelling. 

I  am  at  work  upon  the  Life,  which  should  not  take  long. 
But  I  wish  that  I  had  polished  that  off  at  Penmaenmawr  as  well. 
What  with  lecturing  five  days  a  week,  and  toiling  at  two  ana- 
tomical monographs,  it  is  hard  to  find  time. 

As  soon  as  I  have  gone  through  all  the  eleven  chapters  about 
the  Philosophy — I  will  send  them  to  you  and  get  you  to  come 
and  dine  some  day — after  you  have  looked  at  them — and  go  into 
it. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Science  Schools,  S.  Kensington,  Oct.  29,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — Your  letter  has  given  me  great  pleasure. 
For  though  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work,  and  seemed  to 
myself  to  have  got  at  the  heart  of  Hume's  way  of  thinking,  I 
could  not  tell  how  it  would  appear  to  others,  still  less  could  I 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  literary  form  of  what  I  had  written. 
And  as  I  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  your  judgment  if  it  had 
been  unfavourable,  so  being  what  it  is,  I  hug  myself  propor- 
tionately and  begin  to  give  myself  airs  as  a  man  of  letters. 

I  am  through  all  the  interesting  part  of  Hume's  life — that 
is,  the  struggling  part  of  it — and  David  the  successful  and  the 
feted  begins  rather  to  bore  me,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  most  suc- 
cessful people  do.  I  hope  to  send  the  first  chapter  to  press  in 
another  week. 

Might  it  not  be  better,  by  the  way,  to  divide  the  little  book 
into  two  parts? 

Part  I. — Life,  Literary  and  Political  work. 

Part  n.— Philosophy,      * 
subdividing  the  latter  into  chapters  or  sections?    Please  tell  me 
what  you  think. 

I  have  not  received  the  last  chapter  from  the  printer  yet. 
When  I  do  I  will  finish  revising,  and  then  ask  you  to  come  and 
have  a  symposium  over  it. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

PS. — Macmillan  has  a  lien  on  "  The  Hand."  I  gave  part 
of  the  lecture  in  another  shape  at  Glasgow  two  years  ago,  and 
M.  had  it  reported  for  his  magazine.  H  he  is  good  and  patient 
he  will  get  it  in  some  shape  some  day ! 
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4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W.,  Nov,  5,  1878. 

My  dear  Morley — "  Davie's  "  philosophy  is  now  all  in  print, 
and  all  but  a  few  final  pages  of  his  biography. 

So  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  that  little  critical  sym- 
posium may  take  place. 

Can  you  come  and  dine  on  Tuesday  next  (12)  at  7,  or  if 
any  day  except  Wednesday  15th,  next  week,  will  suit  you  better, 
it  will  do  just  as  well  for  me.  There  will  be  nobody  but  my  wife 
and  daughters,  so  don't  dress. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

P,S. — Will  you  be  disgusted  if  in  imitation  of  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  "  I  set  a-going  an  "  English  Men  of  Science." 
Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  part  Englishmen  have 
played  in  science,  and  I  think  it  would  be  both  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  English  mind. 

I  had  about  three  thousand  people  to  hear  me  on  Saturday 
at  Manchester,  and  it  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear  how 
they  cheered  at  my  allusion  to  personal  rule.  I  had  to  stop  and 
let  them  ease  their  souls. 

Behold  my  PS,  is  longer  than  my  letter.  It's  the  strong 
feminine  element  in  my  character  oozing  out.  "  Desinit  in 
piscem  "  though,  and  a  mighty  queer  fish  too. 

4  Marlborough  Place, /an,  12,  1879. 

Dear  Lecky — I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  suggestion 
about  the  note  at  p.  9.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  though  the 
eleven  day  correction  was  familiar  enough  to  me,  I  had  never 
thought  about  the  shifting  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  you 
mentioned  it.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  I  believe,  that  when  a  man 
says  what  he  need  not  say  he  is  sure  to  blunder.  The  note  shall 
go  out.  ^ 

All  I  know  about  Sprat  is  as  the  author  of  a  dull  history  of 
the  Royal  Society,  so  I  was  surprised  to  meet  with  Hume's  esti- 
mate of  him. 

No  doubt  about  the  general  hatred  of  the  Scotch,  but  you 
will  observe  that  I  make  Millar  responsible  for  the  peace-making 
assurance. 

What  you  said  to  me  in  conversation  some  time  ago  led  me 
to  look  at  Hume's  position  as  a  moralist  with  some  care,  and 
I  quoted  the  passage  at  p.  206  that  no  doubt  might  be  left  on  the 
matter. 

The  little  book  threatened  to  grow  to  an  undue  length,  and 
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w   w  « 

■;&*  ^wsdoci  of  tr.ortils  is  tnc.i:cvi  nvrv  bhct'.y  than 
£ri:'I«. — Ev<r  your*  \tfr>   tJi::htuily. 

r.   H.   HVXL£Y. 

fjT  31  yoT«mb*r  I  finvl  the  first  rviVrvnoe  to  a  pro- 
j«:«sL  -cc  ceTcr  completevl.  "  Kng':<h   Men  ot  Science  " 
a  ±*  letter  to  Mr.  Morle\  aS^ne.     The  following 
especially  those  to  Sir  H.  Ko;>coe,  with  whom  he 
coorertnig  the  series,  give  s^^nie  idea  ot  its  scope : — 


4  MA&LBt^RiHOK    PlA'.T,  N.W..  Av.  lo.  x57S. 

Mt  scjui  Roscoc — You  will  think  ch:it  I  have  broken  out 
dn^  in  a  very  unwonted  fashion,  but  I  forgot  half 
oi  vksi  I  bad  to  say  this  morning. 

a  good  deal  of  consultation  with   NEacmillans.  who 

that  the  "  English  Men  of  Science  "  series  should 

be  too  extensive.  I  have  arrang:ed  the  books  as  follows : — 

I.  Roger  Bacon. 

2L  Harvey  and  the  Physii-^logists  of  the  17th  century. 

X,  Robert  Bovle  and  the  Roval  Societv. 

4.  Isaac  Newton. 

5^  Giarles  Darwin. 

6.  English  ETiysicists.  ("iilSert,  Vounsf.  Faraday.  Joule. 

7.  English  Chemists.    Black,   Priestley,   Cavendish,   Davy. 

Dalton. 

8L  English  Physiologists  an-i  Zoologists  of  the  iSrh  rrntiiry, 

Hunter,  etc. 
9l  English  Botanists.  Ray.  Crew.  Hales.  P,rown. 
la  English  Geologists.  Hutton.  Smith,  I.ytll. 

We  may  throw  in  the  astronomer^  if  rhr  ilnn/  i'  »f : 

Green  of  Leeds  will  undertake  ro;  Uyrr.  \mi1j  ll.M.k(i\  .-jil. 
9;  M.  Foster  8;  and  I  look  to  you  for  7. 

Tyndall  has  half  promised  ro  do  finji-.  .in.t  I  ti  »;w  !«.-  wJI 
Gerk  Maxwell  can't  undertake  N'fwtr.u.  in.i  inr.f:  \  I'.i.i  1 
won't  have  X. — he  is  too  mrirh  of  a  lifilirr  t.i  ^;.l  im   •  :?i.  *i-» '  ••• 

I  am  thinking  of  ask  in  a^  MouUon.  '.vim  1:  ji-.h^^   ^    ' 

by  Spottiswoode.  and  is  a  vf-ry  ;il.lf   f.li..\^.  i.K.'.i    i-  »•  ■■   ^••■ 
strength  into  it. 

Do  you  know  any»hinij  :il>ouf   t  lir\  :i  il    .r     .•     \.. '•    .s    ** 

♦  Now  Pr'■,f^^'?^r  t,f  \f  nh.  m  h,.  .   i^  I    ;...•...'■ 
35 
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I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  before.  From  all  I  hear  of  him  I 
expect  he  would  do  No.  6  very  well.  I  have  written  to  Adamson 
by  this  post. 

I  shall  get  off  with  Harvey  and  Darwin  to  my  share. — 
Ever  yours  very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 


4  Marlborough  Place,  N.W.,  Dec,  26,  1878. 

My  dear  Roscoe — I  was  very  loth  to  lump  the  chemists 
together,  but  Max  was  very  strong  about  not  having  too  many 
books  in  the  series;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  had  my  doubts 
how  far  the  chemists  were  capable  of  "  dissociation  "  without 
making  the  book  too  technical. 

But  I  do  not  regard  the  present  arrangement  as  unalterable, 
and  if  you  think  the  early  chemists  and  the  later  chemists  would 
do  better  in  two  separate  groups,  the  matter  is  quite  open  to 
consideration. 

Maxwell  says  he  is  overdone  with  work  already,  and  alto- 
gether declines  to  take  anything  new.  I  shall  have  to  look 
about  me  for  a  man  to  do  the  Physikers. 

Of  course  Adamson  will  have  to  take  in  a  view  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  middle  ages.  That  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  book,  and  I  hope  he  will  do  it  well.  I  suppose 
he  knows  his  Dante. 

The  final  cause  of  boys  is  to  catch  something  or  other.  I 
trust  that  yours  is  demeasling  himself  properly. — Ever  yours 
very  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Dec.  1878. 

My  dear  Tyndall — I  consider  your  saying  the  other  even- 
ing that  you  would  see  "  anyone  else  d -d  first,"  before  you 

would  assent  to  the  little  proposal  I  made  to  you,  as  the  most 
distinct  and  binding  acceptance  you  are  capable  of.  You  have 
nothing  else  to  swear  by,  and  so  you  swear  at  everybody  but  me 
when  you  want  to  pledge  yourself. 

It  will  release  me  of  an  immense  difficulty  if  you  will  under- 
take R.  Boyle  and  the  Royal  Society  (which  of  course  includes 
Hooke)  ;  and  the  subject  is  a  capital  one. 

The  book  should  not  exceed  about  200  pages,  and  you  need 
not  be  ready  before  this  time  next  year.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  refreshing  piece  of  work  just  to  enliven  the  dolce  far 
niente  of  the  Bel  Alp.  (That  is  quite  d  la  Knowles,  and  I  begin 
to  think  I  have  some  faculty  as  an  editor.) 
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Settle  your  own  terms  with  Macmillan.  They  will  be  as 
joyful  as  I  shall  be  to  know  you  are  going  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprise. — Ever  yours  faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

4  Marlborough  Place,  Dec.  31,  1878. 

My  dear  Tyndall — I  would  sooner  have  your  Boyle,  how- 
ever long  we  may  have  to  wait  for  it,  than  anybody  else's  d d 

simmer.     ( Now  that's  a  "  goak,"  and  you  must  ask  Mrs.  Tyn- 
dall to  explain  it  to  you.) 

Two  years  will  I  give  you  from  this  blessed  New  Year's  eve, 
1878,  and  if  it  isn't  done  on  New  Year's  Day  1881  you  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  blessed,  but  your  dinner 
shall  be  sent  to  you  between  two  plates  to  the  most  pestiferous 
corner  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  I  am  very 
glad  you  will  undertake  the  job,  and  feel  that  I  have  a  proper 
New  Year's  gift. 

By  the  way,  you  ought  to  have  had  Hume  ere  this.  Mac- 
millan sent  me  two  or  three  copies,  just  to  keep  his  word,  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  a  lot  more  at  once. 

But  there  is  no  sign — not  even  an  advertisement — and  I 
don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  edition.  Perhaps  the  bishops 
have  bought  it  up. — With  all  good  wishes,  Ever  yours, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

Two  letters — both  to  Tyndall — show  his  solicitude  for 
his  friends.  The  one  speaks  of  a  last  and  unavailing  at- 
tempt made  by  W.  K.  Clifford's  friends  to  save  his  life  by 
sending  him  oft  a  voyage  (he  died  not  long  after  at  Ma- 
deira) ;  the  other  urges  Tyndall  himself  to  be  careful  of  his 
health. 

I  4  Marlborough  Place,  April  2,  1878. 

My  dear  Tyndall — We  had  a  sort  of  council  about  Clifford 
at  Clark's  house  yesterday  morning — H.  Thompson,  Corfield, 
Payne,  Pollock,  and  myself,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  the  result. 

From  the  full  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  case  made  by 
Clark  and  Corfield,  it  appears  that  though  grave  enough  in  all 
conscience,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  and  that  there  is  a 
chance,  I  might  almost  say  a  fair  chance,  for  him  yet.  It 
appears  that  the  lung  mischief  has  never  gone  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  a  cavity,  and  that  it  is  at  present  quiescent,  and  no 
other  organic  disease  is  discoverable.     The  alarming  symptom 
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is  a  general  prostration — very  sadly  obvious  when  he  was  with 
us  on  Sunday — which,  as  I  understand,  rather  renders  him 
specially  obnoxious  to  a  sudden  and  rapid  development  of  the 
lung  disease  than  is  itself  to  be  feared. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  go  at  once  to  Gibraltar  by  the 
P.  and  O.,  and  report  progress  when  he  gets  there.  If  strong 
enough  he  is  to  go  on  a  cruise  round  the  Mediterranean,  and  if 
he  improves  by  this  he  is  to  go  away  for  a  year  to  Bogota  (in 
S.  America)  which  appears  to  be  a  favourable  climate  for  such 
cases  as  his. 

If  he  gets  worse  he  can  but  return.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
impress  upon  him  and  his  wife  the  necessity  of  extreme  care, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  wise. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  find  how  good  and  cordial  everybody  is, 
helpful  in  word  and  deed  to  the  poor  young  people.  I  know  it 
will  rejoice  the  cockles  of  your  generous  old  heart  to  hear  it. 

As  for  yourself,  I  trust  you  are  mending  and  allowing  your- 
self to  be  taken  care  of  by  your  household  goddess. 

With  our  united  love  to  her  and  yourself, — Ever  yours 
faithfully,  T.  H.  Huxley. 

I  sent  your  cheque  to  Yeo. 

May,  1878. 

My  dear  Tyndall — You  were  very  much  wanted  on  Satur- 
day, as  your  wife  will  have  told  you,  but  for  all  that  I  would  not 
have  had  you  come  on  any  account.  You  want  a  thorough  long 
rest  and  freedom  from  excitement  of  all  sorts,  and  I  am  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  you  are  going  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  London  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and,  not  to  be  uncivil,  I  do  hope  you  will  stay 
away  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  be  deluded  into  taking  up  any 
exciting  pursuit  as  soon  as  you  feel  lively  again  among  your 
mountains. 

Pray  give  up  Dublin.  If  you  don't,  I  declare  I  will  try  if 
I  have  enough  influence  with  the  council  to  get  you  turned  out 
of  your  office  of  Lecturer,  and  superseded. 

Do  seriously  consider  this,  as  you  will  be  undoing  the  good 
results  of  your  summer's  rest.  I  believe  your  heart  is  as  sound 
as  your  watch  was  when  you  went  on  your  memorable  slide,* 
but  if  you  go  slithering  down  avalanches  of  work  and  worry 
you  can't  always  expect  to  pick  up  "  the  little  creature  "  none 


*  On  the   Piz  Morteratsch  :  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps^  by  J. 
Tyndall,  ch.  xix. 
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the  worse.  The  apparatus  is  by  one  of  the  best  makers,  but  it 
has  been  some  years  in  use,  and  can't  be  expected  to  stand  rough 
work. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  had  cheerier  news  of 
Clifford  on  Saturday.  He  was  distinctly  better,  and  setting  out 
on  his  Mediterranean  voyage. — Ever  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  H.  Huxley. 

A  birthday  letter  to  his  son  concludes  the  year : 

4  Marlborough  Place.  N.  W.,  Dec.  10,  1878. 

Your  mother  reminds  me  that  to-morrow  is  your  eighteenth 
birthday,  and  though  I  know  that  my  "  happy  returns "  will 
reach  you  a  few  hours  too  late  I  cannot  but  send  them. 

You  are  touching  manhood  now,  my  dear  laddie,  and  I 
trust  that  as  a  man  your  mother  and  I  may  always  find  reason 
to  regard  you  as  we  have  done  throughout  your  boyhood. 

The  great  thing  in  the  world  is  not  so  much  to  seek  happi- 
ness as  to  earn  peace  and  self-respect.  I  have  not  troubled  you 
much  with  paternal  didactics — but  that  bit  is  "  ower  true  "  and 
worth  thinking  over. 
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